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Sociology Tomorrow* 


By Edmund deS. Brunner+ 


In a sense the junior society which 
I represent has entered its thirty- 
fifth year. At the Christmas meetings 
in 1911 a dozen of us gathered several 
times in a hotel room to discuss rural 
life. Kenyon Butterfield, Dwight San- 
derson, Charles Galpin, and Warren 
Wilson were among that group. Most 
of the rest of us did not yet have our 
doctorate. Out of that meeting and 
its successors grew the Rural Section 
of the American Sociological Society, 
and finally the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety with its now 400 members and 
a vigorous journal. This society has 
remained, and probably will remain, 
close to the parent body. It is con- 
cerned with sociology in “its applica- 
tion to fifty million or more people in 
this country, and increasingly to 
more than a billion other earth- 
bound humans on this globe. Its prac- 
titioners here and those of other 
peoples have carried its techniques 
into every continent, every major 
country and many small countries 
of the globe. Its bibliography includes 
practically every state in the Union. 
Abroad it ranges from Argentina and 
Brazil to Salvador and Colombia, 
from India and China to Korea and 
Siam, from Australia to Samoa. The 
delegations to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, especially from the smaller 





*Presidential address at joint dinner 
meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
and the American Sociological Society, 
Cleveland, March 1, 1946. 

{Columbia University. 


nations, contained an amazing num- 
ber of persons with Ph.D.’s from 
American universities who had either 
majored in rural sociology or in rural 
education with a minor in rural so- 
ciology. 

In thirty-five years this child of 
the American Sociological Society 
has grown to maturity, established 
world-wide contacts, and through 
them has begun to provide world- 
wide service. It is not wholly unpre- 
pared to meet the demands of an age 
ushered in last summer in New Mex- 
ico and at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

It is not my intention to make these 
remarks historical. It is my convic- 
tion that social science must face the 
future, but there are certain develop- 
ments in the history of rural sociolo- 
gy that contribute to the convictions 
many of us share with respect to the 
function of sociology at such a time 
as this. 

The early focus of rural sociology 
was problem solving. It had a prac- 
tical orientation. From Wilson and 
Gill’s early studies of the church and 
its socio-economic environment, from 
Galpin’s early studies of the com- 
munity, to mention only a few types, 
grew programs and policies. More- 
over, in proportion to their numbers, 
rural sociologists, from federal and 
state college of agriculture sources, 
commanded each year, and perhaps 
still command, more research funds 
than any other branch of sociology. 
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Many of these researchists in the 
early days eschewed all concern with 
theory. If they had any hypothesis 
it was that, given new knowledge, so- 
cial problems could be more readily 
solved. This approach, said some of 
their critics, was unscientific, neither 
sociology nor scholarship. 


The retort of the rural sociologists, 
when they took time out to retort, 
which was seldom, was sharp and 
perhaps equally unfair. The theorists 
and so-called scholars, they claimed, 
did so little empirical research that 
they did not know the facts of social 
life. Hence they developed systems in 
which comparable illustrations of so- 
cial life were interpreted in terms of 
differently named but actually sim- 
ilar concepts, and then spent their 
time in dialectical arguments over 
these terms and the interpretation 
thereof, after the manner of theo- 
logians. In this contention they had 
powerful support from one of the 
great sociologists of that day, Gid- 
dings. 

As I recall, this controversy 
reached its peak about 1931, when I 
last headed the group I represent to- 
night as chairman of the Rural Sec- 
tion of the American Society. It was 
one of the causes of our founding a 
separate organization. Were we not 
all wiser today I would not allude to 
it. We see now, I believe, that our 
semantic battles were caused in part 
by the inevitable differences in pro- 
cedure and material between the so- 
called physical and social sciences, 
for all our efforts to copy the former, 
and between theorists long inured 
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to a drought of research funds ap; 
researchists overenthusiastic ove 
their new opportunities. 

Further, we see now, I believe, x 
we look back, that some theory wy 
implicit in most of the early ruy 
studies, though not made explicit, i) 
large part because of the practic 
outcomes desired by those who haj 
to justify their research expend. 
tures to legislators and voters. YW; 
have now begun to learn too, through. 
out society, to state research hyp 
theses in terms of our own problem 
and content. Finally, in perspectiv 
we see that some of the formulation 
and theories of the early leaders ¢ 
sociology have’ stood the test of tim 
Indeed, many of the empirical studia 
in rural sociology have confirmed 
and been based upon such formu) 
tions or concepts as Cooley’s pr. 
mary group or Wilson’s statement 
in sociological terms of the theory ¢ 
marginal utility, the latter a theoreti 
cal contribution of a rural sociologis 
Moreover, there is clear evident 
from the rural as well as from othe 








areas of sociology, that an increasiy 
number of studies are conducted am 
also contribute according to the pa 
terns, one might almost say t 
mores, of scientific research. 

What I am doing, of course, : 
merely to document very briefly am 
therefore inadequately the fact thi 
sociology, at least as illustrated byi 
rural aspects—and illustrations cot 
be drawn from other areas of 
discipline—has conformed to the hi 
tory of other sciences. It has gi 
from particulars to generalization 
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then as the latter opened new vistas, 
raised new questions, suggested new 
hypotheses, on to new particulars 
which, in turn, will lead to new gen- 
eralizations and greater certitude 
about the nature of society and the 
behavior of social groups. 

Events of the last few months have 
pointed dramatically to a new devel- 
opment of more than passing signifi- 
cance to us. The objective of the 
physical scientist—ever to add more 
to the sum total of knowledge in his 
feld—still obtains, an objective we 
share. But the relatively few physi- 
cal scientists who were concerned 
lers of about what happened to their discov- 
f time} cries in terms of human welfare have 
pe now been joined by many colleagues. 
firme} This new, understandable, and over- 
rmulé} due concern has given to some such 

‘}a far more sympathetic understand- 
temetf ing of the limitations and difficulties 
*ory (i of their social science colleagues than 
leoréli# they possessed before. It has also 
logis} given them a far livelier appreciation 
ident} of the importance and the possibili- 
A othe ties of the social sciences. Perhaps 
reasitf the bombs that leveled Japanese 
ed aii cities have built a bridge, even 
he pu though only a footbridge, between the 
ay th physical and the social scientists. 

Therein is opportunity for us. 

It is trite but true to say that if 
ly a8 social science had been given early 
ct “fenough the four billion dollars that 

Y™ have been spent on the atomic bomb 
SCM and on chemical and germ warfare, 
of “say half for research and half for 
he hi education—or Extension, as we rural- 
S 8% ites would say—perhaps then the first 
ato release of atomic energy would have 
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been for constructive, not destructive, 
purposes. This remark is not only 
true and trite, as I said, but also 
futile, if for no other reason than 
that all the social sciences together 
could not wisely have spent such a 
sum in a few years. But the recogni- 
tion of our ability and right to con- 
tribute toward the cure of a sick 
world is now clear. In the new re- 
vision of the bill defining govern- 
ment’s relation and contributions to 
science, in words at least, social and 
physical science are on a parity. The 
time of our opportunity is very near. 
And now what? 

No one can answer that question, 
but answered it will be, and by all 
of us. If the answer is to be a greater 
appreciation of the function and 
service of sociology by the very so- 
ciety it is our job to study, we will 
have done our job well. At that point 
some of us are discouraged. The 
armed services, it seems, did not have 
jobs for sociologists as such. During 
the New Deal and the war some of us 
were tempted by administrative flesh- 
pots and strayed far from the reser- 
vation, or so the talk runs. 

I wonder. For some years the only 
Navy School of International Admin- 
istration was at my own university, 
and some of the officers detailed to 
take the training were sociologists 
by profession. I am _ conservative 
when I say they were as good as 
the representatives of any other pro- 
fession. Read what some of them 
have written, not merely in our own 
journals but in those of wider circu- 
lation. 
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Look at the assignments some of 
them have had, and also some of 
our civilian members. And then hear 
them say, as some have to me and, 
I am sure, to some of you, that a 
goodly measure of their success is 
due to their training in our discipline. 
Consider that our State Department 
has sent and is sending rural sociolo- 
gists as sociologists to a number of 
the South and Central American 
countries. It is too soon to give the 
data, but I am not the only one in 
this audience who knows of sociolo- 
gists in administrative and advisory 
positions, who, out of their knowl- 
edge of society, were able to say with 
a high degree of accuracy with re- 
spect to proposed policies, “This you 
can do,” or “This you can’t do,” or 
“If this must be done it must be done 
this way.” 

This last paragraph is not designed 
to glorify our profession, though it is 
pleasant so to do. Nor is it designed 
to raise the morale of any discour- 
aged colleague. The implication is 
deeper. It is this: that the study of 
society has a high social utility. The 
learning we have and teach can be 
practiced. The practices, the behav- 
ior, of men can be studied, inter- 
preted, and on that basis, if need be, 
eventually changed. There is both a 
theory and a practice of medicine, of 
education, of nuclear energy. Is it too 
much to say that society sets store 
by medicine, education, and physics 
to the degree that doctors, educators, 
and physicists move back and forth 
freely ‘between the theoretical and 
applied aspects of their disciplines? 


We in rural sociology at least, I be. 
lieve, know this; for many of us com 
from institutions whose great re 
search “stations” ever dare to put 
their theoretical and empirical re 
search findings to the test of pra. 
tical operation, on farms and ip 
homes and in communities, through 
the Extension arm of these same in. 
stitutions. Moreover, it is from the 
common man on his farm and func. 
tioning in his community that the 
researchists receive many of their 
problems. 

To me then it seems that our next 
forward step is to banish whatever 
professional inferiorities we have and 
to state boldly what is known about 
collective human behavior, about so- 
ciety and its operation and the rea- 
sons thereof. For instance, one thing 
sociologists know quite a lot about is 
the behavior of institutions or, if you 
prefer, social organizations or agen- 
cies. It is of the nature of institutions 
that they live both for their purposes 
and their survival or rather their 
growth in power. This second aim is 
rarely made explicit. It is rationalized 
in terms of the first. The sociologist 
also knows that the result of this is 
that health or recreation leaders, 
churchmen or school men or what not, 
can make a case for their interest or 
institution that is convincing to their 
professional colleagues but which is 
too frequently unconvincing to the 
layman. It is no accident that some 
of the strongest local and even coul- 
ty or state institutions have been 
built by persons with sociological ur- 
derstanding of this point. 
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Again, much of the success or the 
failure of community organization 
for war purposes was determined to 
a considerable degree by considera- 
tions at work for many years. The 
sociologist knows that the social 
forces operating in a community have 
all had a past, that no community can 
be understood, let alone organized 
for any purpose whatsoever, unless 
the proposals are related to that past, 
unless they appear to fit into the on- 
going social processes of the com- 
munity. It is a sociological axiom 
that no two communities are exactly 
alike. It applies to racial origins, local 
traditions and mores, structure and 
composition of the population, to both 
quantitative and qualitative pheno- 
mena. The earlier theories of com- 
munity organization stated these 
two truths. Empirical research has 
verified them. Hence the sociologist 
can and does guide community or- 
ganization successfully in situations 
as diverse as Gordon Brown’s in 
Samoa, Alinsky with his People’s Or- 
ganizations in Chicago, or many a 
rural sociologist in rural America. 

To shift slightly, out of Cooley’s 
theory of primary groups, and Gid- 
dings’ of consciousness of kind, the 
empirical research of Galpin and 
Warren Wilson began to delimit the 
rural community; and today rural 
sociologists can, for instance, tell 
within a small margin of error the 
needed population, the necessary eco- 
nomic base, and other factors requi- 
site for a consolidated high school. 

The rural sociologist also can docu- 
ment the concept that poor land 
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makes poor people; he can count the 
social costs of this combination and 
suggest possible policies for consid- 
eration, such as migration or aid to 
such localities by state or nation. 
Other illustrations could be drawn 
from the areas of public opinion or 
standards of living. 

These are illustrations only, and 
too briefly stated to satisfy all scien- 
tific criteria. They can, nonetheless, 
be documented. They fortify my first 
suggestion and point to the second, 
namely, that the marriage of theo- 
retical and empirical research is of 
the essence in the further progress 
of our discipline, our science. They 
are two sides of the same coin, each 
valueless without the other. Some of 
us are more skillful in engraving the 
design of one side, some excel on the 
other. Unless the two cooperate there 
can be no coin. This seems so self- 
evident as to raise questions as to 
why the point should be spelled out. 
I have done so because the theme was 
a recurring one in about fifty let- 
ters received by the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, fifteen to eighteen months 
ago, from doctoral candidates in its 
field then in the armed services. 
They, after all, were recent products 
of our own teaching in general and 
rural fields alike. Their confusion at 
this point is perhaps not unrelated 
to our too frequent failure to recog- 
nize that valid theory must either be 
based upon the results of creditable 
research or be testable by valid 
scientific methods. 

My two immediate presidential 
predecessors have been concerned 
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with aspects of this problem. Nelson 
felt that already rural sociology had 
become too broad for one man to 
encompass. He called for two things 
—more intensive as against extensive 
research, and for the beginning of 
synthesis, the lack of which was in- 
evitable for a time and is indeed 
manifested in each new discipline 
in its early history. Lively felt that 
even as an applied science, rural 
sociology was already spread too thin. 
He called for a “more limited opera- 
tional definition” yet pointed out also 
neglected areas. With differences I 
suggest that perhaps these remarks 
could as well be applied to the whole 
area of sociology. 


Certain it is that not everything 
that is social falls within the purview 
of sociology. We are concerned with 
the social behavior of men. The econo- 
mist can study for us the economics 
of the AAA, but the operation of the 
township and county committees of 
the AAA as social groupings is our 
business. Part of the economic be- 
havior of men is social behavior. 
When an economist points out that a 
group of foreign-born farmers in a 
given county does much better by it- 
self than the native-born of native 
parents in the same county and on 
much the same soil, the explanation 
goes far beyond slight differences in 
technique. It concerns the whole cul- 
tural make-up of the two groups. 
The functioning of families as fami- 
lies and in their relation to the land 
is involved, and comparable matters, 
which is where sociology comes in, 
and with it my third point. 
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Now more than ever we must 
hasten the vaporization of the already 
crumbling walls separating the social 
sciences. Once down, the core of each 
discipline will stand revealed and 
there will be freedom to explore the 
no man’s lands where the social 
sciences touch. It is more than likely 
that on these mutual frontiers will be 
made the new discoveries that will 
push back the boundaries of knowl. 
edge and also push mankind forward, 
The atom bomb was not the sole theo. 
retical and practical discovery of a 
single group of narrow scientists. 

Again, in our zest to advance 
knowledge, let us not forget the 
knowledge we have acquired, either 
in our teaching, where we must often 
remember it, or in application and in 
research. The demand, from the so- 
ciety it is our task to study, is for 
more applied sociology. Even the 
New York Times has recently called 
for “a new conception of rural soci- 
ology” and illustrated it in applied 
terms. Society is overtaking us. A 
community survey no longer qualifies 
for the Ph.D. degree. It is not a con- 
tribution to knowledge. It may be a 
very great contribution to the com- 
munity concerned. And it is in com- 
munities, where most people live and 
have their being, where they experi- 
ence the impact of world trends, 
where they adapt to them, if they do, 
where in its human and _ group 
aspects, social change becomes mani- 
fest. If any should be skeptical of 
such service research, I commend 
them to Myrdal’s strong defense of it 
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in the methodological appendix of his 
American Dilemma. 


Important as what I have said 
seems to me, in a sense it is but clear- 
ing away underbrush. For in the 
light of the opportunities that may— 
rather that must come—most of the 
projects in our annual census of re- 
search, indeed most of the research 
projects in our sister social sciences, 
look puny indeed. There is need to 
focus our research very definitely on 
the problems of major importance. 
Even in areas in which there is a 
fair amount of research, the operat- 
ing people who seek to use the results 
find gaps they need to have filled. In 
rural sociology, as perhaps elsewhere, 
that means not only setting our sights 
higher, being more comprehensive in 
our approach, getting our problems 
out of the very tumult of life. It 
means also more effective integration 
of federal, regional, and state re- 
search. On some projects it means 
freedom for the states to pool their 
resources in areas of mutual concern. 
Not under the compulsion of war but 
under the greater compulsion of so- 
ciety’s dire need, we need as effective 
cooperative research as was shown 
by the atom bomb scientists. 

We need too ideas, important ones. 
We must be alert Tér them, ask ques- 
tions about them, test them, find out 
what they mean operationally, be 
ready with the application, policy, 
or plan when the opportune moment 
comes, often suddenly, to place them 
at the service of society. For instance, 
we need to explore intensively, as 
Maclver suggested some years ago, 
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the sociology of cooperation itself, 
perhaps one of our most neglected 
fields. 


Obviously such a statement indi- 
cates a concern with values. Rural 
sociology really began at that point, 
in the concern for the welfare of 
rural people. We should not need 
anthropologists to remind us that the 
bedrock strata of a culture, a society, 
are those values by which it governs 
itself. Our achievements in demo- 
graphy, in social organization or any 
of the other areas I noted earlier, 
should not blind us to the importance 
of this more difficult and now perhaps 
more essential task of understanding 
the values our society holds and in- 
terpreting them with as much ob- 
jectivity as possible, in terms of pub- 
lic policy. Data is not lacking for such 
a task. We dare not, in a reaction 
against some excrescences of quanti- 
tative research, take refuge in mere 
theorizing, unrelated to patiently ac- 
quired, assured knowledge. Who bet- 
ter than the students of society 
should be able to guide society? 


May I give an illustration of this. 
Agricultural science is as far ad- 
vanced as the average physical 
science. As in industry, those who 
practice it best, profit most. But 
there is probably a greater gap in 
such practice between the 10 per cent 
of farms that are most efficient and 
the 10 per cent that are least efficient, 
than between the top and bottom 
tenth of most industries. Agriculture, 
the oldest of industries and still in 
world terms the largest, still suffers 
from superstitions and folkways that 
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hamper its effort to answer the 
world’s prayer for daily bread—never 
more fervently prayed than now. The 
spread of knowledge is a social pro- 
cess as well as an educational one. 
What are the social processes by 
which scientific knowledge and folk 
knowledge can be effectively blended? 
The same problem exists in health. 
The United States Navy administra- 
tive personnel on a hundred Pacific 
islands wants the answer. The prob- 
lem is one for educational and rural 
sociologists and for the workers in 
communication. It involves the per- 
ennial problem of the Extension 
worker in whatever field, once 
phrased by Robinson as the humaniz- 
ing of knowledge. 


Time is passing. I have not men- 
tioned our teaching function and 
cannot, save to say that we need to 
understand the implications of the 
fact that sociology is indispensable as 
a service subject to those heading for 
a larger number of callings. It must 
also train its own future practition- 
ers. But it is the first group that is of 
special importance at the moment be- 
cause of the need for understanding 
of society, and because making such 
a service contribution well will 
greatly enhance public understanding 
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of and appreciation for sociology, 
This being the case, in my judgment 
courses are dangerously inadequate 
at this time if so-called principles are 
expounded, unrelated to exposure to 
society itself and to the contribution 
of sociology to the welfare of that 
society. 

Essentially our task is, fixgt, to take 
what we know and offer it more 
boldly to society, phrased in terms of 
each culture’s values; and second, 
with what resources we have in 
means and in ourselves, and what 
may come, to erect on the foundations 
already laid a sound and greater 
structure built of the bricks of em- 
pirical research and the mortar of 
sound theoretical thinking. But we 
have no time to debate what color we 
shall make the mortar so long as it 
is good mortar. There is too much 
need for the structure. 

To paraphrase very slightly Presi- 
dent Conant: 

“One might question whether or 
not a person could think clearly about 
society or any of its institutions with- 
out having formulated a social phi- 
losophy, on the one hand, and probed 
into the realities of our social situa- 
tion, on the other.” 
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Review of Current Research in Rural Sociology* 


By Robin M. Williams, Jr.t 


ABSTRACT 


This report outlines 6 criteria for appraising rural sociological research: 
(1) methodology; (2) scientific importance; (3) social importance; (4) effec- 
tiveness of presentation; (5) economy of investigation; (6) adherence to the 
norms of “good scholarship.” Discussion is limited to the first four criteria. 

Current methodology can be improved through more adequate conceptualiza- 
tion of problems, use of experimental designs, and closer attention to interrela- 
tions of behavior within given social contexts. Relating practical studies more 
closely to systematic hypotheses and theory will increase scientific importance. 
Current research has high social importance; certain directions for further 
advances are suggested. Rural sociology is becoming more effective as a guide 
to action; additional effectiveness depends in part upon research interpreta- 
tion to persons in key social positions and upon the participation of community 
representatives in the research program itself. 


RESUMEN 


Este informe presenta seis criterios para juzgar las investigaciones socio- 
légicas: (1) la metodologia; (2) la importancia cientifica; (3) la importancia 
social; (4) la efectividad de la presentacién; (5) la economia de investiga- 
cién; (6) la adherencia a las normas de “la buena erudicién.” La discusién se 
limita a los cuatro primeros criterios. 

La metodologia actual puede ser mejorada por medio de una conceptualiza- 
cién mas adecuada de los problemas, el empleo de planos experimentales y 
mayor atencién a la interrelacién de conducta dentro de situaciones sociales. 
Al relacionar mas intimamente estudios de valor practice con hipdétesis y teo- 
rias sistematicas obtenemos mayor importancia cientifica. Las investigaciones 
actuales tienen gran importancia social: se sugieren varias orientaciones para 
obtener aun mas adelantos. La sociologia rural se hace mas efectiva como guia 
a la accién; mas efectividad depende en parte de la interpretacién de las inves- 
tigaciones hechas para personas que ocupan puestos sociales de importancia 
y de la participacién de representantes de la comunidad en dichos programas 


de investigaci6n. 





1. Introduction 


As in the previous year,! the Re- 
search Committee has tried in 1945 
to apraise “. . . critically and with 
candor the whole area of research in 
rural sociologgy.”2 Any review of the 


*Read before the meeting of the Rural 
Sociology Society at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 1, 1946. 

+ Cornell University. 

7A. R. Mangus, “Problems and Plans in 
Rural Sociological Research,” RURAL So- 
cloLoGy, X (June, 1945), 188-191. 

*“Report of the Committee on Post-War 
Recruitment and Training of the Rural So- 
ciological Society,” RuraL SocioLocy, X 
(March, 1945), 84. 


status of research in a field so broad 
as an entire discipline runs the twin 
dangers of becoming ineffectual 
either by its involvement in the de- 
tails of individual studies, or by 
stating its findings in such broad 
and abstract terms that pointed im- 
plications are not readily drawn. Be- 
cause the main purpose of the Report 
is to stimulate basic discussion, it will 
touch upon a number of points about 
which differences of opinion exist. 
For these reasons, the Report will 
state its critical conclusions without 
specific reference to individual studies 
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except for occasional illustrations. It 
is believed that this approach will 
not render the discussion any the 
less provocative. 

This is a particularly appropriate 
time to attempt some rather funda- 
mental stock-taking. The end of the 
war not only portends shifts in em- 
phasis as to the content of studies, 
and raises new problems for re- 
search; it also means that students 
and professional workers whose ener- 
gies have been absorbed by various 
kinds of war service will again be 
free to return to the field. Self-ap- 
praisal of our discipline at this time 
is also facilitated by more subtle fac- 
tors of social experience. The events 
of the last few years have re-empha- 
sized the decisive historical impor- 
tance of social changes now in pro- 
cess, and have rendered particularly 
vivid the problem of the physical and 
social sciences in their relations to 
the social order. 

With this by way of rationale, it 
was decided this year to forego any 
“census” of research. Most members 
of the Society are, in any case, rea- 
sonably well-informed as to what is 
being done. It has seemed more valu- 
able to use this Report as a vehicle 
for a general appraisal, rather than 
inventory, of research in rural soci- 
ology. 

Now, before an appraisal can be 
made it is necessary to have some 
standards of judgment, and it is well 
to make these explicit. Then, whether 
or not the conclusions are accepted, 
it is at leaSt clear upon what premises 
they were based. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


What are the criteria by which 
rural sociological research is judged? 
In actual practice we apply a number 
of standards, not by any means all 
“scientific,” and we shift from one 
to another without always being ex. 
plicit as to which is being applied 
at the moment. If we ask how re. 
search is appraised, rather than rec- 
ommend how it should be judged, we 
can distinguish at least the following 
six criteria: 

1. Methodology, in the sense of 
rigor of formal proof. How well, 
by the tests of empirical science, 
did the study prove what it set 
out to establish? Did it make 
assertions on a high or a low 
level of proof? 

2. Scientific importance. What did 
the study contribute to extend- 
ing the frontiers of investiga- 
tion, i.e., did it bear upon a key 
point of systematic sociological 
theory? Did it formulate gen- 
eralizations as to predictable 
regularities in social behavior? 
Did it stimulate new thinking, 
and suggest fruitful hypotheses? 


3. Social importance, either long or 
short-range. Did the research 
concern itself with matters 
which are regarded as important 
by the society at large, or by im- 
portant groups within it, or 
which are important in terms 
of what is validly known of so- 
ciety’s needs in terms of given 
value-premises? We often praise 
or dismiss studies on _ this 
ground, relatively irrespective 
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of their methodological rigor or 
scientific importance. 

4, Effectiveness of presentation, 
including both the choice of 
audience and the methods of 
presentation. When studies are 
criticized as “esoteric,” it is 
often meant that the style, ter- 
minology, and medium of publi- 
cation restricts understanding to 
a small audience and one per- 
haps not highly effective social- 
ly. This criterion is especially 
important for research bearing 
upon the policies and practices 
of action agencies and groups. 

5. Economy of investigation. We 
all know of studies which have 
had a definite resemblance to the 
mountain which brought forth 
the mouse; this is occasionally a 
focus of criticism. Also, research 
may be wasteful because past 
work has not been studied and 
utilized prior to undertaking a 
study. 

6. Adherence to the norms of 
“good scholarship.” This im- 
plies among other things that 
the study is placed in context 
with previous thought and in- 
vestigation on the matter. Foot- 
notes can become merely a pres- 
tigeful ritual, but the practice 
of systematic checking of earlier 
related work is still a mark of 
good research and a reminder 
of the cumulative nature of 
science. 

There are other standards of ap- 
praisal which could be, and sometimes 
are, applied; these mentioned, how- 


ever, seem to include the major tests 
in most common use. 

Little will be said about the last 
two points listed, but the others call 
for consideration. Attention is now 
turned to the status of current re- 
search as judged by these criteria. 


2. Current Methodology 


This Report cannot attempt a de- 
tailed appraisal of research tech- 
niques in current use. It does, how- 
ever, have an obligation at least to 
touch upon methodology in the broad- 
er sense. How is rural sociology try- 
ing to attack the problems it finds 
appropriate for study? 

The answer is, in general, that it 
is handling them with a fairly limited 
set of the orthodox tools of sociology. 
More than in the general field, how- 
ever, we lean to quantification. A dis- 
interested observer might, in fact, 
think that we sometimes fail to take 
important factors into account sim- 
ply because we have not yet learned 
to “measure” them, or because no 
handy census data exist. It is in the 
field of population, of course, that the 
largest bodies of statistics exist, and 
also the largest accumulation of pre- 
cise statistical techniques and skills. 
Here we do quite well. When we 
come to deal, however, with other 
types of problems, we frequently do 
less well. 

There are two main problems of 
method which stand out in current 
work (and, perhaps even more, in 
past investigations) as especially in 
need of attention. The first is the 
problem of incomplete and unsyste- 
matic conceptualization. This is the 
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one criticism we most often hear from 
colleagues in allied disciplines, and 
it will be dealt with in a moment. The 
second is the question of rigor in 
proof. In the nature of the subject 
matter, social scientists often have 
to accept for consideration generali- 
zations founded on a low level of 
proof. It is an instructive exercise 
to go through recent bulletins and 
journal articles, and underline the 
assertations for which little definite 
proof has been offered. There are 
many such. Some are value-judg- 
ments, pure and simple, although not 
often so labelled. Many of the asser- 
tations lacking proof are “probably 
true ;” many of the doubtful cases are 
stimulating. It can be argued also 
that, where little is scientifically 
known, it is desirable to record our 
best guesses and hunches. Even ad- 
mitting that, most of us would prob- 
ably agree that current studies need 
to raise the standards of proof em- 
ployed. 

On this point, one definite avenue 
of improvement deserves fresh at- 
tention. Sociology in general—and 
rural sociology shares this character- 
istic—has failed to make adequate 
use of “experimental” methods. The 
tendency has been to assume that 
because laboratory experiments in 
this field are almost never possible, 
and not very important even when 
possible, that experiment as a method 
can be ignored. There is need to re- 
examine this assumption. An experi- 
ment is a precise form of controlled 
comparison. Is it really so impractical 
to find opportunities for examining, 
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under controlled conditions, the socia] 
“experiments” which are going on 
around us all the time? History makes 
our experiments, but history can 
sometimes be controlled in specific 
situations. Suppose a rural sociologist 
knows that a public welfare organi- 
zation in his state is about to launch 
a new system of organized social 
work in rural areas. A little persua- 
sion might lead to the testing of a 
pilot program, with results of scien- 
tific importance and immediate value 
for action. Failing that, carefully 
done before-and-after observation 
and measurement can still be of enor- 
mous usefulness. When we thus study 
dynamic situations with dynamic 
rather than static techniques, there 
is at least a real possibility of speak- 
ing of “effects” rather than “correla- 
tions.’’® Trite as it may be to say it, it 
is still valuable to emphasize that 
adequate proof of scientific generali- 
zations, usually depends upon finding 
the situation of the crucial difference. 

Methodology can also be strength- 
ened by taking a cue from the func- 
tional anthropologists. The distinctive 
feature of their approach is to exam- 
ine the interrelationships of behavior 
within a total community or social 
system in terms of the question: 
What does each practice or belief con- 
tribute to the functioning of the so- 
ciety, or group, or individual per- 
sonality? The logic is the same as that 





* We often imply effects by saying that X 
occurred and that Y followed. But it is 
necessary to have more than an endless 
circle of correlations to reach the level of 
rational certainty we have a right to expect 
of a science. 
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of the physiologist who asks what 
conditions are necessary for a given 
state of bodily functioning. Communi- 
ty studies along these lines will give 
body and precision to our general as- 
sertions about the “interrelatedness’”’ 
of rural sociology. The community 
study monographs of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare 
constitute a promising move in this 
direction. When we can visualize in 
a particular area how the Holy Roller 
church is related to tenancy and cot- 
ton prices, and how the local family 
system affects politics, and how be- 
liefs about race relations tie in with 
the problem of soil erosion—when we 
can analyze such specific connections, 
we will have the analytical basis for 
much sounder public policies and 
local social action. 

These are two general questions of 
method. So far as specific problems 
are concerned, two illustrations will 
likewise have to suffice. One is the 
problem of reliability of basic data. 
Here it is perhaps enough to point 
to Whitney’s article on population of 
rural centers as an example of the 
kind of continuous checking which 
is essential.* 

‘Secondly, the whole field of rural 
attitude studies has long lacked tech- 
niques which recent developments 
now make available. On the one hand 
there are such advances in the tech- 
nique of measurement as the type of 
opinion scales developed by Guttman. 
The basic technique for deriving a 





‘Vv. H. Whitney, “Notes on the Reliability 
of Atlases for Estimating the Populations 
of Unincorporated Places,” RURAL SOcIOLO- 
Gy, X (December, 1945). 
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multivariate scale, expressable as a 
single variable by means of simple 
scores, has potentially a much wider 
application than merely to paper- 
and-pencil responses.© It already 
renders obsolete many of the cus- 
tomary techniques of measuring opin- 
ions. On the other hand, studies of 
rural attitudes in the past have not 
always made adequate use of the op- 
portunity to observe opinions in con- 
text. Careful recording of relatively 
“unguided” interviews for example, 
supplies a type of attitude data in 
objective form which is almost indis- 
pensable for maximum fruitfulness 
of research. In this field, finally, it is 
crucial that future work go beyond 
the measurement of “attitudes” 
alone; it should in every possible case 
relate ‘““what-people-say” to their oth- 
er behaviors in relevant situations. 
This is a most promising approach 
for deepening our understanding. 


3. Scientific Importance 


It may be too early to form a fair 
estimate of the scientific contribution 
of studies recently completed and un- 
der way. Nevertheless, something 
may be learned by examining the gen- 
eralizations which have been ad- 
vanced. The official journal should 
furnish a fair source for sampling 
contemporary work. In the journal 
RURAL SocroLoGcy during 1945 there 
appeared 23 articles and 11 notes. Of 
these, 2 articles and 5 notes dealt with 


®Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling 
Qualitative Data,” American Sociological 
Review, IX (1944), 139-150; and Ward H. 
Goodenough, “A Technique for Scale Analy- 
sis,’ Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, IV (1944), 179-190. 
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appraisals of research, teaching, ex- 
tension, and personnel in the field. Six 
items dealt with population; 1 with 
community organization; 2 each with 
the family, farm housing, foreign ex- 
tension work and agricultural plan- 
ning, rural-urban economic differen- 
tials; and 3 with personality study. 
The remaining items scattered over 
a variety of topics. 

The variety of concrete problems 
studied is no cause for dismay—most 
of the topics are worthy of social at- 
tention. What is somewhat more dis- 
turbing, viewed against the criterion 
of scientific contribution, is that few 
of the articles attempt to set up clear 
generalizations or hypotheses which 
look toward further testing and 
toward building a systematic body of 
verified theory. There are notable ex- 
ceptions, e.g., the articles by Locke® 
and Senter.? Whether finally verified 
or not, there is at least a clear formu- 
lation of a basic hypothesis when an 
article states: “Isolation from devi- 
ant patterns of behavior is a factor 
making for family unity.” (Locke, p. 
145) Furthermore, this is a state- 
ment of regularity in human behavior 
which readily finds a place in a larger 
body of theory having to do with the 
conditions conducive to traditional- 
ism, primacy of Gemeinschaft-values, 
and a certain type of social stability. 

The central point at issue is the 





* Harvey J. Locke, “Contemporary Amer- 
ican Farm Families,” RURAL SocioLocy, X 
(June, 1945). 

* Donovan Senter, “Acculturation Among 
New Mexican Villagers in Comparison to 
Adjustment Patterns of Other Spanish- 
Speaking Americans,” RURAL SocioLocy, X 
(March, 1945). 
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contention that the scientific impor. 
tance of research depends upon its 
relevance to some theory. It is liter. 
ally impossible to study anything 
without having a conceptual scheme, 
explicit or implicit. This being true, 
best results are to be expected when 
(a) the scheme is clearly formulated, 
and (b) the theoretical framework 
is one which already contains con- 
cepts proven useful in practice, and 
from which the widest possible scien. 
tific implications can be drawn. 

Those of our number who have 
written textbooks, or attempted other 
integrations of rural sociological 
knowledge, must have found that one 
of their greatest handicaps was the 
difficulty of fitting the results of in- 
dividual studies into any kind of sys- 
tematic sociological framework. It 
would be surprising if they did not 
have this difficulty. For the available 
studies resemble the parts of a jigsaw 
puzzle for which a dominant design 
seems not to have existed. Whether 
or not this is regarded as inevitable 
historically, and whether or not it is 
thought to be deplorable or commend- 
able, it does seem true that research 
in rural sociology is especially frag- 
mentary and recalcitrant to systema- 
tization. 

By the standards of older sciences, 
it must be admitted that there is room 
for improvement in this situation. 
The situation itself has arisen as 4 
result of at least these factors: (1) 
the pressures upon rural sociologists 
to work upon a variety of immediate, 
local problems and to produce quick, 
“practical” results; (2) the reaction 
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against “arm-chair theorizing” which 
has led not only to great preoccupa- 
tion with quantitative data but also 
to an emphasis on empiricism so 
great as to amount to a phobia 
against anything called “theory;” 
(3) the lack of general agreement 
upon an adequate body of systematic 
theory. Much of the difficulty un- 
questionably can be traced to sincere 
efforts to meet the demands made 
upon the worker in an agricultural 
experiment station—demands which 
often force concentration upon prob- 
lems and approaches too narrowly 
modeled upon the examples of “tech- 
nical” agricultural studies. To what 
extent this will remain true can only 
be guessed. 

The point of view presented here 
is that a main road to added scien- 
tific stature for rural sociology is that 
of sharper and more systematic the- 
ory. A respectable body of such theo- 
ry—an ordered accumulation of 
tested hypotheses, to use a phrase 
suggested by T. Lynn Smith—is al- 
ready in being. It is further main- 
tained that this is not necessarily in 
conflict with the need for practical 
results—that is, for a raison d’etre in 
the eyes of the society which supports 
the research. Has not the field 
reached a point at which the false 
opposition of “theoretical” and “prac- 
tical” can be buried once and for 
all? If a theory is good, scientifically 
speaking, it will have sound practical 
implications. If a study is good, prac- 
tically speaking, it should be so de- 
signed to produce generalizable facts 
for theory. “Facts” never “speak for 
themselves.” 
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There are practical ways of doing 
scientifically important research on 
practical problems. There is no valid 
reason why studies bearing on action- 
problems cannot include items of the- 
oretical significance. Suppose a State 
Director of Extension wants to 
know: (a) why Extension is not 
reaching more people; (b) what ef- 
fects it is having upon people who 
are reached only indirectly. We al- 
ready know that the audience for 
agricultural extension is affected by 
a distance factor, a social class fac- 
tor, and a type-of-farming factor. In 
answering the Director’s questions, 
we not only can, but should, learn 
fundamental things about rural class 
structure, the nature of communica- 
tive processes, and other problems 
of similar scope. 

Furthermore, we can work more 
closely than in the past with people 
outside the rural field who are com- 
petent and interested in problems of 
method and theory. For those stu- 
dents who are to become research so- 
ciologists (not necessarily for other 
students), we can emphasize a more 
intensive and fundamental training. 

If science is the process by which 
apparent complexities are resolved 
into recurrent and hence predictable 
simplicities, then science must pro- 
ceed by abstraction. But most of the 
things which seem “simple” or “self- 
evident” to commonsense are con- 
geries of implicit abstractions, which 
must be disentangled before a sem- 
blance of science appears. And this 
means asking clear questions, and 
the clearest questions are those 
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guided by the distilled simplicities 
which constitute theory properly un- 
derstood. 

From these assumptions and sug- 
gestions, two summary propositions 
may be submitted. One, that we have 
leaned over backward in avoiding 
adequate explicit conceptualizations 
of our field. Second, that in studies 
which have an adequate theoretical 
framework we should not hesitate to 
investigate the seemingly obvious. 
Few things are more necessary in so- 
ciology than a thorough-going effort 
to see the significance of the obvious. 
It can be taken as a maxim that the 
commonplaces of social life are never 
simple or non-problematical for 
science, and that the things which 
are most completely taken-for-grant- 
ed in a society constitute the most 
fundamental sociological facts. Let us 
not be intimidated by the words 
“trite,” “self-evident,” “obvious,” and 
the like. Any valid scientific proposi- 
tion is “self-evident,” within a given 
frame of reference, once it has been 
formulated on the basis of observa- 
tion. It is by no means obvious before 
it is so formulated. 

Many of the studies in rural soci- 
ology give outside scientific observers 
the impression of being formalistic 
manipulations of data which furnish 
little insight into the social structures 
and processes which, from other evi- 
dences, are known to exist. One rea- 
son, among others, which helps ex- 
plain why this impression is created 
is the tremendous gap occasioned by 
the lack of what is sometimes called 
“psychological” data or analysis in 
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the field. This is a gap which jg 
shown up in sharp relief by the very 
considerable recent progress in social 
psychology, psychiatry, and in studies 
of the social structuring of emotion, 
Our studies tend to lack “depth,” ingo. 
faras we have not come to grips with 
the hard facts and difficult problems 
suggested by such phrases as “the 
relation of individuals to their insti- 
tutions,” “personality and culture,” 
or “the meaning of social acts.” There 
is a quite understandable reluctance 
on the part of many investigators to 
enter upon an aspect of study which 
is full of pitfalls, beset with specula- 
tive systems, and not yet fully “re 
spectable” among stereotype-minded 
administrators. But there is no blink- 
ing the importance of these prob- 
lems, and much very solid work has 
already been done. Sooner or later, 
any vital social science will have to 
make use of the concepts and meth- 
ods which in the hands of good clini- 
cal psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
anthropologists already are produc- 
ing significant results. 


4. Social Importance 

Next, let us take up the matter of 
the social importance of the topics 
studied. This can best be seen against 
the background of what has been 
done in past years. The war has 
brought an increased emphasis upon 
studies of rural health, community or- 
ganization, Latin-American cultures 
(including those of minorities within 
the United States). As noted last 
year, populaion studies have contin 
ued to hold a predominant position. 
At the same time, we have been get- 
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ting a few studies which deal with ac- 
culturation, and some which focus 
upon “personality” in the rural set- 
ting. It seems fair to say that the 
work has become more “sociological,” 
and we have correspondingly placed 
less emphasis upon problems which 
verge upon the field of agricultural 
economics. There are also signs that 
the criticism of “provincialism” 
which has long been leveled at Ameri- 
ean rural sociology is losing some of 
its validity. Insofar as this is happen- 
ing, it certainly rates a plus sign on 
the scoreboard of social importance; 
if there ever was a time when we 
could afford to think of American 
rural society in isolation from the re- 
mainder of the world, that time is 
definitely past.® 

Now, there probably never has 
been a study for which an ingenious 
mind could not find a plausible ra- 
tionale in terms of social importance. 
It may even be argued that anything 
whatsoever learned about human so- 
ciety is, in some sense, “worth learn- 
ing.” This may be true, but it is also 
axiomatic that some studies are more 
important than others which were, or 
could have been made. We do not 
have sufficient funds or trained per- 
sonnel to afford the luxury of diffus- 
ing them into every manner of “in- 
teresting” but relatively minor re- 
search problem. 

In many instances we are not—to 
the degree possible and practicable— 
telling the people who need to know 
it, the most relevant facts and prin- 





*Lowry Nelson, “Rural Sociology—Di- 
mensions and Horizons,” RURAL SOCIOLOGY, 
X (June, 1945). 


ciples about the most crucial rural 
problems. Take the problems of for- 
mal organization in rural life. It is 
well to “measure” participation, and 
to inform responsible officials about 
the groups being reached or passed 
over by given programs. Valuable 
work along these lines will, and 
should, continue in the future. But 
it is not enough. We have just begun 
to explore the real structure of rural 
social organization, and the factors 
in its dynamics. Let us say that I am 
an administrator. I want you to tell 
me “why” a group health plan, a coop- 
erative, a government land-use pro- 
gram is “working” or not. I, being 
also an exceptionally conscientious ad- 
ministrator, want to know what ef- 
fects, possibly unintended effects, the 
program is having upon the total 
structure of the society. Now we can 
give some answers; but there is doubt 
as to whether they are as good or com- 
plete as they would be were we con- 
sistently and rigorously asking our- 
selves of every study: How important 
is this for the society? Who is inter- 
ested, or can be brought to interest 
in it? What can be done about it, now 
or later? 

Take another problem of great so- 
cial significance: the nature of group 
conflicts in rural society, and the 
methods by which they are resolved, 
if they are. As this country becomes 
urbanized and as the social system 
begins to solidify, we need a great 
deal more basic sociological knowl- 
edge than we now have on this mat- 
ter. Examples could be multiplied. 
What are the effects of outside agen- 
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cies taking over functions formerly 
resident in local groups? What are 
the factors in the developing demo- 
graphic trends and what are their im- 
plications for social change? What is 
happening to rural systems of values 
and why and with what conse- 
quences? What are the concomitants 
of highly commercialized agriculture 
with reference both to standards of 
living and to social stability? What 
are the meaningful or emotional as- 
pects of the massive shifts in social 
structure which are now occurring? 
How do systems of power and social 
influence actually operate in various 
types of rural areas? 

At the risk of seeming pontifical, 
the gist of this discussion can be put 
in this fashion: It is time that rural 
sociology completed the task, already 
nearly completed, of emancipating 
itself from the role of a catch-all for 
problems which agricultural eco- 
nomics does not want, and which are 
at best marginal to the social relation- 
ships and issues which really matter 
to rural people and to the nation. 
Similarly, it is necessary and valuable 
to study various types of palliative, 
recreational, and “diversionary” ac- 
tivities carried out by or for rural 
communities. While rural sociology 
may continue to study such things 
when appropriate, it has other cogent 
messages to give, and as a matter of 
emphasis it needs to focus on the 
things of greatest importance to rural 
statesmanship.® 


*In the 1945 volume of RuraL Socro.ocy, 
we have two articles by T. Lynn Smith 
which suggested the contribution to states- 
manship which more intensive comparative 
studies of present rural cultures can make. 
(See Nos. 2 and 4 of volume X.) 
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5. Relation of Study to Action 


Finally, how effective are oy 
studies in influencing social actiop) 
How can effectiveness be increased? 


There can be little question that jy 
the course of the years the results of 
studies in rural sociology have grow 
in potential usefulness to actin 
groups, and that the findings have jy 
fact had increasing effects upon prae. 
tical social action. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful if a single member of 
the Society is satisfied with the re 
sults so far achieved, and this of 
course is as it should be. 


As the body of useful knowledge 
in the field accumulates, a large part 
of it will be put to use more-or-less 
automatically through the established 
channels of governmental agencies, 
extension services, and the normal 
teaching and publication outlets, 
Worthy of special mention is the need 
for closer and more effective working 
relationships between the extension 
service and the experimental station 
in land grant institutions. Also, inm- 
partial inquiries may be undertaken 
by independent researchers for the 
purpose of evaluating a particular 
action program.!°® 

To be most effective, however, 
additional purposive effort on the 
part of the rural sociologist is neces 
sary. The very job of making re 
search effective in social action may 


” For example, see the two rural studies 
completed during the year for the Feder 
Public Housing Authority: Paul W. Wage, 
One Foot on the Soil, Bureau of 
Administration, University of Alabami, 
1944; Rupert B. Vance and Gordon ¥. 
Blackwell, New Farm Homes for Old, Usi- 
versity of Alabama Press, in press. 
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be viewed as an area demanding 
further social science research. This 
problem has recently been fruitfully 
explored on a regional basis by the 
Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education." 

One of the first steps—and one 
which many of our number have al- 
ready taken with considerable suc- 
cess—is to make a systematic recon- 
naissance of the individuals and 
groups within one’s own local and 
state area who are potential “cus- 
tomers.” The next step is to bring 
the possibilities to their attention, 
and this at the planning stage of 
the research when possible. It is safe 
to say that our findings never are 
utilized to the extent they warrant 
if we rely solely upon the techniques 
of broadcast dissemination through 
the printed page.!? Science as a guide 
to action is of maximum usefulness 
when it reaches the key people whose 
decisions have the widest social con- 
sequences. We must, therefore, reach 
the leaders. And we must show 
them that we have the down-to-earth 
realism which effective social action 
requires. This is a “selling” job, and 
itis a job that has to be done. Scien- 
tists are traditionally reluctant to do 





"See John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Re- 
search into Education, Washington: Amer- 
ean Council on Education, 1944. 

“It is admittedly true that publications 
can be made more effective than they are 
now. Bulletin readability is notoriously low, 
as the inquiries of Gladys Gallup, Edgar 
Dale and others have demonstrated. If bul- 
letins are to go to the non-specialist public, 
they should be designed for this purpose. By 
effective summaries, attention-catching text 


.| With charts and pictures, and by the rele- 


gation of technical detail to appendix or to 
a bulletin, much improvement is 
ossible, 
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it, but we all know that our roles as 
scientists, pure and undefiled, consti- 
tute only a part of our total activities 
as rural sociologists. This is neces- 
sarily so, because society wants us to 
be more than scientists. The problem 
is not whether to “promote” and “in- 
terpret” but how to do it. 

On this point, the experience of 
the war years seems to have reaf- 
firmed this principle: Best results 
come from repeated personal contacts 
with persons in positions of influence 
and authority.“ Speaking generally, 
leaders and administrators simply 
will not take the time to digest and 
apply our studies to their problems 
unless we help them do it. “Research 
translation” and “research interpre- 
tation” is necessary. In every state 
we should work toward a situation in 
which there is at least one rural so- 
ciologist who is personally acquainted 
with the key people in rural life in 
his state. He should be in a position 
to sit down with them and go over 
their problems in friendly counsel, in 
the light of what rural sociology has 
to contribute. When this is the normal 
state of affairs all over the country, 
we can say that rural sociology has 
really “arrived” as a guide to action. 


*® The device of advisory research commit- 
tees, suggested by Mangus last year, is an- 
other approach to the same end. In nearly 
every state having work in our field, there is 
one rural sociologist who is, or should be, 
in a position to deal directly with the lead- 
ers. For workers having fewer opportunities 
for such contacts, there is much to be said 
for a continuing research advisory commit- 
tee which can serve to keep the research 
worker in touch with the needs and direc- 
tions of thinking of those who can use his 
findings. The technique of such an advisory 
committee for individual projects should 
also be further utilized. 
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In addition to reaching key leaders 
with the results of research, it is of 
considerable long-range importance 
in a democracy to “channel” our re- 
search into education. Much rural so- 
ciological research could be of assis- 
tance to rural school teachers but not 
in the form in which we usually pre- 
sent it. Such materials embodying 
pertinent research findings are need- 
ed by teacher-training institutions. 
Furthermore, effective educational 
materials based upon sound social 
science research, including rural so- 
ciology, are desperately needed at all 
grade levels of our schools. The prep- 
aration of these materials should not 
be the responsibility of the research- 
er alone, but can best be accomplished 
by joint effort of rural sociologists 
and educators, as the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation has shown. 

In the final application of research 
to action, the rural sociologist has to 
draw upon what we may call his 
“social wisdom” as well as upon the 
established principles of his science. 
Scientific generalizations are neces- 
sarily abstract, and thus can rarely 
be expected to fit exactly the blurred 
and changing realities to which action 
must conform. They are economical 
when applied with insight; potential- 
ly misleading when applied uncritical- 
ly or dogmatically. This is the basic 
reason why the men who are trained 
and set to work in rural sociology 


need the widest possible acquaintance 
with the concrete details of rural life 
We all “know,” in the sense of having 
a basis for action, a great deal more 
about society than we can rigorously 
prove in a scientific sense. The know). 
edge of personal experience is not al. 
ways trustworthy, but it is the basis 
of many important social decisions 
and there is no reason why the rural 
sociologist in his practical roles 
should have less of it than other peo. 
ple, or be any more reluctant to use 
it under reasonable limitations of 
caution. 
6. Conclusion 


On the profile of criteria which 
we have been considering, there is 
evidence of grave faults but also evi- 
dence of substantial progress. So far 
as concerns the social importance of 
the studies and the'r relation to ac- 
tion the picture is spotty but relative. 
ly encouraging. There is less room 
for congratulations as to methodolo- 
gy and systematic scientific contribv- 
tion. But the needs are becoming 
clearer and the problems more sharp- 
ly posed. There are many signs that, 
considered as a whole, the field is com- 
ing of age. Only by continuous and 
thoughtful self-appraisal and criti- 
cism can we insure its position as a 
mature and respected member of the 
community of sciences. Such discus- 
sions as we are having at this time 
find their justification only insofar 
as they move us toward that end. 
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An Iowa Locality: 1918-1946 


By Bruce L. Melviny 


ABSTRACT 


In 1918 Savannah, a small hamlet in Southeast Iowa was the partial 
service-center of a locality consisting of two county school districts. The 
community activities gravitated around the store, the church, the community 
house and two rural schools. In mechanization the automobile was displacing 
the horse and buggy, but now farming is done with tractors, two and three bot- 
tom plows, combines, corn huskers, etc. 

Activities have shifted to the county seat which is connected with Savannah 
by a gravel road, and an electric line. The county agricultural agent, home dem- 
onstration agent, director of rural electrification, the representative of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and a soil technologist serve agri- 
culture from the county seat. The trained veterinary looks after the hogs, 
sheep and cattle from the same center. 

But the people are not served in the fields of education, health nor religion 
from the county seat. The State College and the Federal Government are doing 
an excellent job of caring for agriculture but not for the farmer and his 


family. 
RESUMEN 


En 1918, Savannah, pequeiia aldea en el sudeste de Iowa, fué el centro parcial 
de servicios de una localidad que consistia de dos distritos escolares. Las activi- 
dades de la comunidad gravitaban alrededor de la tienda, la iglesia, el edificio 
comunal y dos escuelas rurales. En la mecanizacién el automévil suplantaba el 
caballo y la tartana pero ahora se labran las tierras con tractores, dos o tres 
arados, segadoras, desgranadores mecanicos, etc. 

Las actividades se han mudado al centro del distrito que esta unido a Savan- 
nah por medio de un camino enarenado y por una linea eléctrica. El agente 
agricola del distrito, la agente demostradora del hogar, el director de la electri- 
ficacién rural, el representante de la Administracién de Ajustes Agricolas y un 
agrénomo prestan sus servicios al agricultor desde el centro del distrito. El vet- 
erinario bien preparado cuida de los cerdos, las ovejas y el ganado desde el 
mismo centro. ; 

Pero los servicios de educacién, sanidad y religién no provienen del mismo 
centro. El colegio estatal y el gobierno federal ayudan en sumo grado la indus- 
tria de la agricultura, pero no se encargan del agricultor y su familia. 





Savannah is an unincorporated vil- 
lage in the blue grass section of 
Southeast Iowa; it has one store, one 
combination garage and general re- 
pair shop, one church, and fifteen in- 
habited houses. A gravel road from 
the county seat, Bloomfield, ten miles 
away and an electric line pass 
through this center and to the south- 
west a quarter to a half mile. Both 
have been built within the last ten 
years. 





7 ESS-GHQ-SCAP. 


At the close of World War I Savan- 
nah was the center of a partial-serv- 
ice rural community. Though there 
was only one store that afforded lim- 
ited economic services, the then re- 
cently built community house pro- 
vided a place in which regular com- 
munity programs were provided; an 
orchestra composed of young and old, 
played for community activities and 
church affairs. Religious services 
(preaching) were held once or twice 
a month on Sundays. By that time 
the automobiles were displacing the 
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horses and buggies about the church, 
community house and the store 
though the mechanization of agricul- 
ture had hardly begun. The men and 
women and boys and girls of two 
school districts looked to this little 
village as the center for their social 
and recreational activities. Loyalties 
were felt among the friends who as- 
sembled at the store, the church, the 
community house and other places 
where the people gathered. The fami- 
lies of two school districts largely 
“belonged” to Savannah. 

The technological aspects of farm- 
ing were then scarcely recognized. 
The rain gullied the hillsides; but 
little was thought about it and less 
done. The quality of stock was in 
process of improvement by the use 
of pure bred sires, but a real high 
quality herd of cattle or flock of 
sheep was seldom seen. There were 
many horses—work and saddle—but 
the quality was far from uniform. 
The empty houses in the two districts 
were very few—probably not over 
four or five. 


Some Contrasts 


The contrasts in this locality be- 
tween 1918 and 1946 are striking. In 
1918 a farmer handling 300 acres 
of land had a dozen to twenty horses, 
a farmer today running six to eight 
hundred acres has three horses which 
he sometimes uses. But in his lots are 
a large and small tractor. The small 
tractor pulls the wagon, the corn 
picker, runs the hay bailer, draws and 
runs the threshing machine. The 
small trdctor pulls only a two bottom 
plow while the large tractor pulls a 
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plow of three bottoms. The boy who 
was ten years of age in 1918, then 
learning to handle horses, today cap 
plow seventeen acres of land in one 
day and go to the movies in the 
county seat at night. Though he 
could not make a full hand in the field 
with horses at that time his ten year 
old son can do so by running the 
small tractor. It no longer requires a 
half day to husk a load of corn; with 
the tractor and corn picker twenty. 
five bushels can be husked in twenty 
or thirty minutes. In the homes which 
the electric line has reached electrici- 
ty affords the lights, power for the 
radios, runs the vacuum sweepers, 
washing machine, and is used for 
cooking and at the barn it has elimi- 
nated the lantern, pumps the water, 
shells the corn, and is at hand for 
numerous chores. Labor has been re- 
duced on the farm; farming is now 
a skilled occupation. 


Technology and science dominate 
farming in other ways. In feeding 
hogs dependence is no longer put only 
on the feed raised on the land. Sup- 
plemental feeds with nutritional ele- 
ments the home grown feeds lack 
must be purchased. Deficiencies in 
nutritional elements make more bla- 
tant the crying need to conserve the 
soil from erosion. The country now 
has three soil commissioners and a 
soil technologist. This is a new ven- 
ture. The veterinary—a college 
trained man—living at the county 
seat vaccinates the hogs, cattle and 
sheep and prescribes preventive 
medicines for all the stock. In fact 
he cares for the livestock of the 
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county. In 1918 a veterinary was 
called when a horse or cow was sick 
not otherwise. Instead of being a 
trained scientist he was usually a 
farmer who read widely or had gone 
to some hurry-up school or had grad- 
uated from a correspondence school. 

The United States Government and 
the State College of Agriculture are 
well represented in the county. The 
Home Demonstration agent gives ad- 
vice to the farm women, the County 
Agricultural Agent serves the farm- 
ers in well established ways. These 
have some since 1920. There are also 
the Director of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion and the Representative of Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
both of whom, as we all know, have 
gone there since 1933. In addition 
there is the locker for freezing foods 
and the office of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bank, both located in the 
county-seat. Agriculture is being 
served; with the introduction of hy- 
brid corn during the thirties,corn pro- 
duction per acre increased from thir- 
ty or forty bushels to seventy to 
ninety. To have pure-bred livestock 
is the standard of many farms. Dur- 
ing the twenty-seven years since 1918 
the findings of science and its tech- 
nical application have been taken to 
the farm families and the farms. 


The Human Situation 

The problems of hog raising are 
being solved, but not those of the 
boys and girls. The skilled veterinary, 
young and vigorous will vaccinate the 
Sheep at any time. The best knowl- 
edge that science has gained can 
now be utilized for conserving the 
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soil. Today the provisions for educa- 
tion, health care and the religious 
instruction are what they were in 
1918. However there are differences 
in the number they serve and extent 
of their services. One reason for this 
is the shift of population as is well 
shown by the low school attendance 
and empty farm houses. 


Whereas one of the school districts 
in the Savannah locality had thirty- 
five pupils in 1918, it now has seven. 
The other district at the close of the 
last war had a two-room school with 
a total of sixty-five pupils; it now 
has one room with twenty-eight 
pupils. In the district with the seven 
pupils (three are moving out short- 
ly) there are thirteen empty houses, 
all in good repair taking 1918 stand- 
ards but none on the gravel road or 
the electric line. 

Savannah can no longer be called 
a partial community service center. 
The store still operates quite success- 
fully but probably more by reason of 
the truck that hauls everything for 
the farmers than by its sales. The 
community hall stands unused; part 
of its windows are knocked out and 
the door swings to the wind. Sunday 
school is still held in the one church. 
Then off some two miles from the 
center a holy-roller type of religious 
organization has arisen. The men who 
were strong supporters of the church 
in 1918, stimulated by the belief in 
the virgin birth and eternal life, yet 
hold to the church but cannot under- 
stand why the younger people are not 
more active in religious affairs. 

One reason, which few realize, is 
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that during the last twenty-five years 
many of the farm boys and girls have 
gone to the county seat high school. 
While there they studied science and 
unknown to themselves, have ac- 
quired an emotional set that the “Old 
Gospel” no longer arouses. Also, they 
have recentered the center of their 
community life, but in a limited man- 
ner. Of these high school graduates— 
many of them are approaching mid- 
dle age. However, when these gradu- 
ates have left the county seat high 
school, the county seat had little to 
offer educationally and recreationally 
except as provided by the specialists 
and the movies. There is no library 
for the county; the county paper is 
little more educationally than it was 
twenty-eight years ago. The county 
has no hospital and until a physician 
recently returned from the Army the 
health of the county depended on an 
eighty-five year old doctor and the 
medical services that could be secured 
from other counties. Nobody from the 
little locality goes to the churches in 
the county seat on Sundays. 


Some Grass-Root Opportunities 

Any student of modern society will, 
I believe, agree that the greatest 
problem involving human needs and 
relations are in the realms of mental 
and physical health, education and 
religion. Since the aid for farming 
comes from the county seat, which in 
turn is connected with the State Col- 
lege and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is from the county seat that 
better health, general educational and 
religious activities should and could 
eminate. If the situation of this lo- 


cality and the county are typical of 
the agricultural middle west then it 
is in these realms that the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges, Universities and 
the over-head religious agencies of 
the States can lead. Moreover in thege 
three realms rest the values of life 
that help to conserve our family life, 
the end toward which the science of 
the State Colleges is theoretically di- 
rected. 

Let’s look first at education. Educa- 
tion in America is professedly to help 
people make a living and to live fully. 
It is toward the first that the tech- 
nology already discussed has been di- 
rected. It is the second that is neg- 
lected in Southeast Iowa. Neither do 
the schools nor the farm organiza- 
tions bring to these farmers any con- 
sideration of the place the farmers 
occupy in feeding the world, about 
their responsibilities for the cities to 
which they have sent their sons and 
daughters and the neighbors who once 
lived in the now empty houses. 
Here is a great opportunity for 
the State Colleges to make some 
studies of the educational system 
and adult educational opportuni- 
ties and sit down with leaders from 
the farms and the county seat to de 
vise programs the better to educate 
themselves on something other than 
farm production and marketing and 
to educate their children in values 
instead of merely on facts of life 
handed to them somewhat like an old 
bird feeds her young. As part of liv- 
ing, the farmers, the farm womel, 
the farmers’ sons and daughters 
should have a chance to acquire the 
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values that belong to the emotions 
and are acquired from good music, 
literature and drama. Of course much 
music comes with cigarette advertiz- 
ing and soap-opera over the radio. 
But is that enough? Moreover, the 
responsibility of the farmer for 
world affairs is acquired from radio 
commentators. 

What about health? This seems 
such a common sense need, but yet 
so inadequately met. Again, here is 
place for studies that some colleges 
are furthering to show what the real 
situation is and the extent of need. It 
may be true that the disappearance 
of nutritious elements from the soil 
is bad only for the hogs; the sweet 
corn produced for the table may have 
all the elements required for the ten 
year old boy who drives the tractor. 
It is true tigpt the farmers turn their 
pure bred cows out in the pasture to 
have their calves with little attention 
being paid to them. Perhaps the 
women can have babies with as little 
prenatal care. The first cost of an- 
other wife is not as great as another 
cow. 

As to religion, let’s face the facts. 
The old dynamics that caused men 
to judge their own actions by reli- 
gious standards are no longer active. 
The man of sixty resents any implica- 
tion that his old beliefs are dead, that 


they are restrictive rather than life 
giving. So he is willing to go on giv- 
ing a few dollars to send evangels to 
countries that were close to the all 
present God when his Saxon ances- 
tors were worshipping Thor. The 
great quest in religion today is for 
that force that created the religions 
of India, that gave to China a phi- 
losophy of living that has been a fac- 
tor in her five thousand years of ex- 
istence, and that was the dynamics 
of our own democratic theory of free- 
dom of expression, of thought, and 
of religion. It must be a religion that 
goes back of the legalism that the 
lawyers among the Jews and Romans 
fastened on the teachings of the 
Prophet of Israel. In this respect the 
county-seat-churches could organize 
the county for religious education. Of 
course some of the preachers might 
preach less but they could educate 
more. Men must learn again that real 
religion is eternally new, it is the 
great reality, and when men feel the 
sense of the sublime they have ac- 
quired a religion capable of calling 
them to a new dedication and reveal- 
ing to them the world of inward 
strength. 

This last is a plea for a leadership 
for farm life in order that farmers 
may take their places more adequate- 
ly in the coming age of atomic energy. 





The Challenge of Tomorrow’s Rural Life 


By W. A. Anderson} 


ABSTRACT 


Extraordinary population changes presage the urbanization of rural areas, 
the elimination of most distinctions between urban and rural, and the building 
of the mechanized rural community. This has come about as a result of the 
revolution in transportation, especially the automobile and paved road; the 
changes in communication; the commercialization and mechanization of farm- 
ing; the mechanization of the rural home; changes in rural social institutions, 
especially in the school and in government. 

Will these changes usher into the rural America of Tomorrow the attractive 
living possibilities that are there? Problems that demand attention, if such is to 
be, have to do with rural community organization; the preservation of the 
family-sized farm; attention to small farmers and farm laborers; the psycho- 
logical effect of urbanization on rural institutions; rural avocational interests; 
and the rural population trends. 


RESUMEN 


Cambios de poblacién extraordinarios presagian la urbanizacién de lugares 
rurales, le eliminacién de la mayor parte de las distinciones entre lo urbano 
y lo rural, y la fabricacién de la comunidad rural mecanizada. Esto ha suce- 
dido como resultado de la revolucién en el transporte, especialmente el auto- 
mévil y el camino petrolizado; los cambios de comunicacién; la comercializa- 
cién y la mecanizacién de la agricultura; la mecanizacién del hogar rural; 
cambios en instituciones sociales rurales, especialmente en la ont en el 
gobierno. 

i Traeran estos cambios a la América rural del majiana las atractivas posibi- 
lidades de vida que existen? Algunos problemas que piden atencién, si tales 
cosas se han de obtener, tienen que ver con la organizcién de la comunidad 
rural; la preservacién de las pequefias granjas de familia; atencién a los agri- 
cultores pequefios y los labradores; el efecto psicolégico de la urbanizacién 
sobre las instituciones rurales; los intereses rurales avocacionales; y las 
tendencias de la poblacién rural. 


During the last quarter century, 
quiet yet dramatic changes have been 
going on in rural America to such an 
extent that tomorrow’s rural life will 
be radically different from today’s. 
These changes will probably make our 
rural areas, indeed our whole pattern 
of living, as different in the next dec- 
ades as did the Industrial Revolution 
of the past two centuries. These 
changes began no longer than three 
decades ago but have been accumu- 
lating with every passing year. Just 
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now they are temporarily diverted by 
the war and post-war adjustments. 
This means, however, only the build- 
ing of a head of steam that will give 
them a tremendous surge in this post- 
war period. 

The unmistakable evidence of these 
changes is shown by two shifts in 
our population. Between 1920 and 
1940, the farms of the nation lost 
over one million residents. The num- 
ber of farms decreased by 350,000. 
The number of acres in farms never- 
theless increased by 100 million and 
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farm production increased about 20 
per cent. On the other hand, the rural 
nonfarm population increased by 
nearly seven million so that the total 
rural population gained five and one- 
half million persons in twenty years. 


These two extraordinary population 
shifts presage the urbanization of 
rural areas, the elimination of most 
distinctions between urban and rural, 
and the building of the mechanized 
rural community. Already every rural 
district includes city families who 
have just located on farms or in open 
country nonfarm territory, while vir- 
tually every farm family has one or 
more of its members who live in a 
city. 

What has brought about this amaz- 
ing movement into rural territory of 
nonfarming people and the conse- 
quent urbanization of our rural life? 
First of all is the revolution in trans- 
portation. The automobile and the 
hard surfaced road are the needle 
and thread sewing rural and urban 
together. In 1910 almost no rural 
residents had a “horseless carriage.” 
In 1940, six out of every ten farmers 
operated one or more automobiles. 
There are more than two automobiles 
for every ten persons in the nation 
now. 

In 1904, only one out of each 14,000 
miles of road in the country was 
paved. In 1940, one in every 24 miles, 
or 125,000 miles in all, were hard 
surfaced and thousands of miles more 
are to be added during this post-war 
period. 

When automobiles and paved roads 
were first coming to pass, most pre- 


dictions were that farm and village 
people would move into the larger 
towns and cities. What was over- 
looked was that roads and autos run 
to the open country as well as away 
from it and that they would carry the 
advantages of urban aggregation out 
and add them to the advantages of 
rural separation. 


In reality the automobile and hard 
surfaced road have brought the urban 
centers themselves into the associa- 
tive life of practically all rural areas. 
No longer does the farmer who takes 
his sheep to the county seat say to 
his wife after returning from a few 
miles travel that previously took sev- 
eral days, “Mary, if the world is as 
big toward the east as it is to the 
west, it’s an awfully big world.” To- 
day he travels in his automobile or 
truck in an hour farther than he did 
in 1900 in a whole day. Few rural 
people in the United States now live 
more than an hour’s automobile travel 
distance from a city of 10,000 or more 
population. City residents, many of 
whom came from the rural areas and 
are anxious to get back, live no more 
than an hour’s automobile travel dis- 
tance from distinctly rural territory. 
These rural-urban contacts are, there- 
fore, revolutionizing the whole situ- 
ation. There is now no such thing as 
the isolation of rural people from city 
influences or city people from rural 
influences. In fact the terms rural and 
urban hardly apply anymore. 

And if one looks just a little farther 
ahead into what may happen in the 
very near future, when the small fam- 
ily aeroplane and the helicopter come 
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into use, he can foresee the rural 
area as the residential region for 
many more urban professional and 
business workers. Then there will be, 
as is already true in many places, 
homes clustered in and around rural 
villages and along the paved high- 
ways, making of these highways 
extended streets across the open 
country. 

The second factor is the change in 
communication. The rural free deli- 
very, established in 1896, began this 
alteration. Only fifty years ago most 
rural families were isolated as far 
as rapid communication was con- 
cerned. Today practically all families 
in the open country have daily mail 
delivery and every village family can 
get the mail at least once a day at 
the local post-office. Then came the 
telephone and today 1,500,000 farm 
and several million village families 
are within almost immediate speak- 
ing distance of the over 20 million 
telephone subscribers in the nation. 
But the addition of the radio is the 
most astounding of all. In 1925 only 
one in each 25 farm families had a 
radio. Today ten times that many 
families have one or more sets. 

If to these facilities are added the 
city daily newspaper, often delivered 
to the open country family before it 
reaches the city subscriber, together 
with magazines and journals, it is 
readily seen that the rural resident 
has all the array of local, national and 
international news at hand. 


As a consequence, families may 
now reside almost any place in the 
open country and be almost instan- 
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taneously in touch with the outside 
world. Likewise, they can just as 
effectively shut it out, and often this 
is an important value in rural living, 


The third force making for change 
is the commercialization and mechani- 
zation of farming. The Industria] 
Revolution ushered in a machine. 
marketing economy. Factories pro- 
duce goods for the market and re- 
turns are used for production and 
consumption items or put into say- 
ings. The complete industrialization 
of society has eventually carried agri- 
culture into commercialization. Farm- 
ers sell practically all they produce 
on the market and buy the bulk of 
their consumption goods from the 
market. Self-sufficiency in farming is 
past, undoubtedly too far past. 

Commercialization has increased 
competition and competition has 
stimulated the mechanization of the 
farm. The extent and rapidity of the 
changes in this regard are almost 
beyond comprehension. It is in con- 
siderable part the consequence of the 
development of the all-purpose trac- 
tor. There were fewer than a quarter 
million tractors on farms in 1920. In 
20 years, there were over six times 
that many in farm operations. With 
them have been developed more effi- 
cient plows, harrows, combines and 
other tools. Combined with techno- 
logical advances in farm chemistry 
and animal and plant breeding, this 
use of machinery has increased the 
output per farm worker 35 to 40 per 
cent in two decades. Two workers 
produced more in 1940 than did three 
workers in 1920. Consequently there 
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resulted the large decrease in farm 
population during these years but 
there also resulted the creation of the 
scientific farmer comparable in busi- 
ness acumen to any other class of 
professional workers. 

The mechanization of the rural 
home is also at hand as a fourth force 
making for change. Electricity is the 
instrument. In 1930 less than 15 per 
cent of our farm homes used elec- 
tricity. In January, 1944, 45 per cent 
of the six million farm homes and 
60 per cent of the total 16 million 
rural homes had this power source. 
Post-war plans call for an extension 
of power lines that will bring elec- 
tricity to almost every rural region. 
Some of the greatest limitations to 
convenient rural and farm home life 
are on the way out completely. Elec- 
trically operated washing and ironing 
units, adequate lighting, running hot 
and cold water, and quick freezing 
and storage refrigerators mean that 
families need not fear to take up 
residence in rural areas because de- 
sired facilities cannot be used. The 
rural delivery truck will supply any 
other needs such as bakery, butcher 
and cleaning services. 

But the factors behind this revo- 
lution are not solely material changes. 
Social inventions are revolutionizing 
the institutional patterns of rural life 
and integrating rural and urban. 
American tradition has always in- 
cluded the wish that all youth have 
a chance at a well-rounded and prop- 
erly founded education. Rural parents 
often moved to the larger centers to 
obtain it for their children. City resi- 


dents would not move to rural areas 
because they could not get it. Now 
this opportunity is present in the 
rural areas also. The centralized 
school is one of the most important 
social inventions of our times, for it 
introduced a practical and high quali- 
ty elementary and secondary educa- 
tion system into village and open 
country life. The growth in the num- 
ber of such schools has been as phe- 
nomenal as the other changes in rural 
life. One illustration will emphasize 
this. In 1925, 15,000 schools used 
26,685 busses to drive 875,000 chil- 
dren a one-way distance of 316,000 
miles to such schools. Only fifteen 
years later three times as many 
schools used almost four times the 
number of busses to transport four 
million children a one-way distance of 
1,250,000 miles to these schools. To- 
day rural children are taught in open- 
country, village or city schools that 
begin to equal the urban schools and 
what disadvantages still remain are 
rapidly being eliminated. 

Beginning in the late twenties and 
increasing rapidly up to the present 
time, the Federal government, be- 
cause of economic crisis, regional 
weather difficulties, and the war, has 
moved into new areas of control in 
rural territory. Through a number of 
agencies contacting rural life directly, 
such as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, National 
Youth Administration, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and others, new poli- 
cies in the field of public welfare, pub- 
lic works, farm production-control, 
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and the readjustment of people to the 
land have been introduced. Rural peo- 
ple now have a new consciousness of 
the Federal government. It extends 
to the remotest areas for government 
contacts have been wider and more 
intimate than many suspect. Whether 
the consequence will be for the rural 
people to expect help with every 
problem that arises and thus display 
a paralysis of effort, cannot be pre- 
dicted but the stage is set very defi- 
nitely for government to play a role 
in rural affairs hitherto unknown. 

Here then is a series of revolution- 
ary changes in transportation, in 
communication, in the commercializa- 
tion and mechanization of farming, 
in the mechanization of the home, in 
education, in the economic operations 
of rural people, and in rural govern- 
ment which already has led to tre- 
mendous changes in rural life. Their 
future influences will probably be 
even more dramatic than those that 
have been suggested. There is in cre- 
ation then and to a considerable ex- 
tent already here, what can be the 
most attractive dwelling environment 
in our land, namely the mechanized 
rural community. 

Will these changes lead us in the 
rural America of Tomorrow to this 
most attractive prospect? If so, the 
task ahead is to bring about a realiza- 
tion of the interrelatedness of all 
these forces so that coordination in 
rural affairs may be developed as 
they unfold. To suggest that this is 
the task assumes that social coopera- 
tion is desirable and possible, not in- 
tolerable and impractical. This does 
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not mean that some super-group will 
project a master plan into which the 
rural areas must be fitted. It does 
mean that the agencies working for 
and with rural people must project 
themselves into the future with well. 
ordered thought toward definite ends, 
modifiable to meet contingencies, but 
capable of establishing the basic 
structure around which this mechan. 
ized community can be organized. To 
do this means to proceed with mas. 
tery and not simply to drift. 

What then are some of the prob. 
lems which it can now be seen will 
demand planning as a result of these 
revolutionary changes in our rural 
areas? 

It is possible that these social 
changes may destroy the rural com- 
munity, that is, destroy the sense of 
oneness existing in the thinking and 
behavior of the rural people. The 
movement into rural territory of 
urban people is introducing a hetero- 
geneity of population types with 
widely different interests than those 
expressed by the farm and village 
residents. A new class structure is 
being evolved both from the addition 
of these new inhabitants and within 
the farming group itself. Special in- 
terests are being sharpened by the 
specializations in agriculture and 
within the new residents in these 
territories. The dairy farmer has 4 
set of unique problems, for example, 
not shared by the fruit farmer and 
both of these have particular prob- 
lems with which the non-farm resi- 
dent thinks he is not concerned at 
all. The new non-farm resident may 
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not transfer his own basic interests 
from the city to the rural situation 
in which he is now a dweller. He may 
reside in rural territory yet never 
truly become a part of it in the com- 
munity sense. In other words new 
inhabitants and new farm groupings 
may result in a dividing of rural com- 
munities into a series of antagonistic 
special interest classes. 

Here is a challenge. We have never 
taken seriously and, therefore, have 
never educated consistently for “‘com- 
munity” living. In the formative 
periods of our rural development, 
community was a reality because of 
occupational, nationality and cultural 
homogeneity. New arrivals, urbaniza- 
tion, unstable forms of work, new 
institutions, and new government 
activities made impossible a fixed 
structure. The pursuit of individual 
interests made many blind to com- 
mon interests except in periods of 
crisis, so we have failed to educate 
for “communal” life. Now there is 
the threat of destroying what “com- 
munity” there is. With proper plan- 
ning, however, there are those who 
can see consolidated rural communi- 
ties large enough to support all the 
modern institutions required by rural 
residents. The very problems created 
by these new situations should en- 
courage such cooperation. 

What of the major occupation in 
rural areas? Many predict that these 
new social forces will eliminate the 
family-sized farm for the large 
mechanized and corporate farm and 
that the new rural dwellers will in- 
trease part-time and _ subsistence 
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farming. If we use as a rough indi- 
cation of family-sized farms those 
between 20 and 499 acres, it can be 
pointed out that between 1920 and 
1940, these farms decreased in num- 
ber in the United States by 14 per 
cent. On the other hand farms of 
less than 20 acres increased in num- 
ber 34 per cent, while those of 500 
acres or more increased 22 per cent. 
Farm mechanization will make for 
larger units of operation requiring 
greater capital outlays and more farm 
laborers. As a consequence commer- 
cial farming will call for more skill- 
ful operators, financiers, and market- 
ing experts. Commercial agriculture 
will, indeed, already does, demand 
scientific knowledge and _ business 
acumen comparable to that required 
in urban business. Those who survive 
will undoubtedly enjoy larger in- 
comes, higher standards of living, 
and a social class position comparable 
to business and professional workers. 
If farm machinery is built, and much 
already has, that will fit the demands 
of the family-farm unit efficiently 
and economically, the fear of the ab- 
normal growth of large corporate 
farms may be unwarranted. But the 
selective process will eliminate the 
inefficient commercial farmers and 
probably drop them into the farm 
labor class or other occupations. 
Here is an important problem. 
Rural environments can be injured 
decidedly by the development of a 
poverty-stricken class of farm work- 
ers. While there is being created a 
more prosperous farm operator, there 
must not be created a more impov- 
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erished farm laborer. Regulations 
covering housing, health facilities, 
and other imperative needs for the 
farm laborer can be devised. An im- 
portant question is whether social 
security and unemployment benefits 
need to be expanded to include these 
workers. 

In 1940, approximately one in each 
six farms in this country was less 
than 20 acres in size. These are chiefly 
noncommercial units of the part-time, 
residence, or subsistence variety. They 
do not produce over ten per cent of 
our agricultural products. The part- 
time farmers have occupations from 
which they earn their basic living 
but supplement this with small farm- 
ing operations. Subsistence farmers 
give their major attention to their 
farm work and depend upon it for 
a living. The small residence farmer 
is near the retirement age. Planning 
for these groupings must include sup- 
plementary employment, social secur- 
ity, old age benefits, health, hospitali- 
zation and medical care, together with 
improvements in education, avoca- 
tional interests and recreation. 


The planning of public works pro- 
grams for rural areas to supplement 
the resources of these workers, if 
they cannot be absorbed in part-time 
private industrial enterprises, is es- 
sential. Work on rural public build- 
ings, schools and roads or helping to 
install village and small city public 
utilities such as water systems can 
be projected. 

These farm labor and small farmer 
groupings will become increasingly 
important in our rural scheme. The 


basic philosophical conception about 
farming from our past history is that 
the laborer and the tenant should 
climb the agricultural ladder to farm 
ownership. Now commercial agricul. 


ture will make this impossible for 


many. We have no ideational objec. 
tives for them. Aside from the mere 
physical requirements of living, they 
must have spiritual support lest they 
become disillusioned and fatalistic, 

Our greatest danger of developing 
rural slums where pockets of impov- 
erished farm laborers and residence 
and subsistence farmers exist back 
in hills and in the poor land areas 
lies just here. In this respect rural 
churches, rural schools, extension and 
social workers can play an important 
role. 

And what of the institutions of 
rural life, the school, the church, and 
rural government? The basic ques- 
tion here is whether the urban men- 
tality will submerge the rural and 
push it into a position of subordina- 
tion. If we did not expect the develop- 
ment of a strong farm class that will 
militantly protect the interests of vil- 
lage and farm people, we would sure- 
ly feel that this also is a grave dan- 
ger. But we anticipate more emphatic 
expression from this rural popula- 
tion just because they will see their 
problems more vividly. The individ- 
ualistic farmer may have learned that 
the general well-being transcends per- 
sonal and individual wishes while the 
new migrant from the city may se 
the unity and interrelatedness of the 
common interests. Here there must 
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be wise thinking or conflicts will be 
sharp. For example while the school 
curriculum must provide opportunity 
for agricultural training and farm 
living it must also prepare for urban 
and industrial occupations. These can 
be coordinated and rural education 
made more valuable than ever. 

Rural people much more than urban 
have depended upon their own efforts 
for avocational pursuits. Now the 
radio, the dance hall and the movies 
are available. Will this use of home 
talent die out or will they spread to 
the new residents and help to weave 
them into the community in more 
wholesome and pleasurable manner? 

A final area of extreme importance 
to the whole of our national life has 
to do with our population. The rural 
areas and especially the farm popu- 
lation has been the seed-bed of the 
human race. For centuries it has been 
the excess population from the farms 
that have maintained the urban popu- 
lations. In 1930 to 1940, the net re- 
production rates among rural women 
were double those of urban women, 
and the rates for the farm women 
were considerably more than double. 
Seven out of each ten children reared 
in rural areas must find employment 
in industrial activities or be added to 
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unemployment rolls, or become de- 
pendents in the rural areas. 

Our country has no national popu- 
lation policy. Perhaps it cannot have, 
but population changes are at the root 
of many of our most serious prob- 
lems. If a national policy should call 
for an increasing population, then, 
unless immigration laws are changed 
decidedly, birth rates must increase 
considerably and the rural and farm 
rates must be maintained, yes, even 
increased. But with the rural accep- 
tance of urban mores, this is not at 
all likely. In fact, the evidence is in 
the opposite direction. Between 1910 
and 1940 the net adjusted rate of 
reproduction per 1,000 farm women 
in this country dropped from 2,022 
to 1,661, a decrease of 361 or 18 per 
cent. This decrease is numerically 
greater than that for either the rural 
non-farm or the urban women. The 
urbanization of rural areas is followed 
by a decrease in the rural birth rates. 
Although this might result in an in- 
crease in the rural standard of living, 
in a decrease in excess population in 
the rural areas to migrate to urban 
territory, and in cutting down the 
excess labor supply, it eventually 
means contributing even more rapidly 
to the anticipated national population 
decline. 





The Wheeler County, Texas, Rural Health 
Services Association 


By M. Taylor Matthews} 


ABSTRACT 


Prepayment medicine was not new to Wheeler County people. Local attitudes 
regarding federal participation in health programs grew out of general and 
local crises which resulted in adjustments of older ideologies relating to such 
aspects of health care as minimum service standards and personal or group 
responsibilities. Unusual conditions surrounding program operation resulted 
in some decline of membership but high program approval and morale were 
indicated by several indices. Numerous improvements were suggested many of 
which related to increased service-coverage at somewhat lower costs with 
better access to the metropolitan type of clinical facilities. 


RESUMEN 


La medicina pagada anticipadamente no era cosa nueva para la gente de 
Wheeler County. La opinién local acerca de la participacién federal en pro- 
gramas de salud nacié de crisis generales y locales que resultaron en el aius- 
tamiento de viejas ideologias sobre aspectos del servicio médico tales como 
la norma mjnima de servicio y las responsabilidades individuales o del grupo. 
Debido a ciertas condiciones anormales referentes a la operacién del programa 
hubo alguna baja en el nimero de miembros, pero todos apoyaron el programa 
en buen estado de Animo segiin lo indican varios indices. Se sugirieron muchas 
mejoras, muchas de las cuales tenian que ver con el aumento del territorio de 
servicio a precios mas bajos y con mejor acceso a las facilidades clinicas del 


tipo metropolitano. 


Prepayment medicine was not new 
to Wheeler County people. The two 
physician-partners at the county seat 
had operated their own prepayment 
plan for medical, surgical, and hospi- 
tal services at annual fees of $17.50 
for a_single-person household or 
$35-$43 for families of two persons 
or more. Nearby was the Elk City, 
Oklahoma, cooperative Community 
Hospital. The Elk City plan for 
about 15 years had offered stated 
services or reductions in costs of serv- 
ices upon purchase of a $50 share in 
the cooperative and prepaid annual 
family fees of $25. 


+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

*M. A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People, 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1939. 


Since September, 1940, an FSA 
medical group, unincorporated, had 
offered FSA borrowers in Gray and 
Wheeler Counties medical, surgical, 
and hospital service on annual pre 
payment of a $26 family fee. 

In 1940 the Wheeler County Land 
Use Planning Committee, comprising 
many farmers, had proposed orgati- 
zation of health services to provide 
greater accessibility and lower costs 
for good health care: 


We propose that medical care 
for rural people be put on a more 
equitable basis through a pro- 
gram providing adequate medical 
attention for rural areas. A 
large number of people do not 
receive adequate medical atten- 
tion. The problem is partially 
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caused by the cost of medical at- 
tention in rural areas. ... It is 
hoped that by listing the prob- 
lem a solution will be worked out 
poth to the advantage of the 
farm people and to the advantage 

of the people providing medical 

services.” 

Other recommendations and enter- 
prises suggested objective problem- 
analysis and search for increased se- 
curity through group action, as for 
instance: recommendations relating 
to conservation, tenant-contracts, 
marketing, freight rates, farm size, 
ete.; a cooperative economic struc- 
tures such as cotton gins, a produce 
exchange, a creamery; widely used 
enterprises such as a cold storage 
locker plant, a rental laundry, and 
well-equipped cattle-auction barns. 

This objective group approach 
seemed to have sprung from agricul- 
tural crises. These crises in turn had 
been brought about partly through 
general causes, as price levels and 
depressions, and partly through at- 
tempts by settlers from humid regions 
to introduce in this semi-arid Texas 
Panhandle county the unadapted type 
of farm economy they had previously 
known. 

Other local conditions led to 
changes in health-related concepts 
and orientations regarding coopera- 
tion, governmental functions, efficient 
use of medical science and technolo- 
gy, group responsibilities for individ- 
ual health care. These conditions in- 





* Agricultural Land Use Planning in 
Wheeler County, Texas, Wheeler County 
Land Use Planning Committee in coopera- 
tion with the A. & M. College of Texas and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Oct., 1940, p. 32. 


cluded: absence of a resident servile 
race or labor group; Western ways 
of estimating personal worth; better- 
than-average levels of living and un- 
derstanding of overhead processes 
affecting agriculture; movement 
from pre-objective toward objective 
social organization as in development 
of special-function organizations and 
acceptance of expert - manager lead- 
ership. 

People believed government was 
the natural structure through which 
individuals, classes, areas, might car- 
ry out essential functions and enter- 
prises such as health care. Govern- 
mental participation in health pro- 
grams they thought should include 
two functions: (1) financial aid or 
equalization for individuals and areas 
unable to support an adequate level 
of health care; and (2) the necessary 
integration and supervision required 
for such a national health program. 

Three-fourths of the farm people 
approved permanent federal partici- 
pation and equalization in health 
programs. Of these, two-thirds be- 
lieved the federal government had a 
clear duty to originate and provide 
continuing participation in health 
programs; one-third approved with- 
out believing that participation was 
a moral obligation. Five per cent ap- 
proved participation only in emer- 
gencies. Only 3 per cent opposed such 
aid. 

Wealthier farm people were nearly 
as likely to approve a permanently 
aided program as poorer people were. 
Approval was as strong and frequent 
among owners as among renters or 
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laborers and old age pensioners. 
Farmers often desired that perma- 
nent federal aid to health care be 
made available to town people as well 
as farmers. 

Whether people viewed federal 
participation in health programs as 
undesirable, a social luxury, as a de- 
sirable action if convenient, or as a 
compelling duty and obligation, de- 
pended on the importance individuals 
attached to health, on the reasons for 
believing health was important, and 
on the individual’s arrangement of 
concepts relating to social classes, 
government, personal rights, eco- 
nomic and social moralities, human 
nature, etc. From people’s statements 
and from the assumptions they im- 
plied, it was possible to reconstruct 
their older ideology surrounding 
health care and to analyze recent 
changes in it. 


The Older Ideology Relating to 
Federal Participation in 
Health Programs 

A first principle was that individ- 
ual will and natural processes, acting 
in concert with a benevolent provi- 
dence, were superior to all obstacles. 

In this framework of rewards and 
punishments, equal opportunities and 
endowments, and struggle — some- 
times competitive, individuals were 
regarded as free moral agents cap- 
able of working out their own salva- 
tion and self-support if they worked 
hard and if they possessed self-re- 
liance, initiative, and determination. 
It was,assumed that people got about 
what they deserved and that the in- 
dividual was responsible for his suc- 
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cess or failure. Thus, society had fey 
duties to its members, and gover. 
ment had little right to interfere wit, 
the individual struggle or its cong. 
quences. 


Ideological Adjustments Toward Ap. 
proval of Federal Participation 
in Health Programs 


Wheeler County people haji 
reached numerous revisions in this 
older ideology—at least in the way 
they applied it to health care situs. 
tions, without however lowering their 
regard for self-reliance or for the 
duty of trying to be self-supporting 
under a new definition of self-sup. 
port. 

Adjustments in old views about 
health care arose from reinterprets- 
tion of the health care situation and 
involved for different people various 
elements in the following processes: 

1. Reinterpreting old principles 
to fit the spirit rather than the 
letter of the rule, e.g., only 2 
persons out of the 153 families 
interviewed implied belief in 
strict interpretation for old 
rules of self-support in health 
care. 

2. Allowing for exceptions to old 
rules in special, limited, or 
temporary situations as ad- 
justment of old concepts of de- 
servingness of aid or sympa- 
thy as relating to up-to-date 
health care without changing 
application of the old formula 
to other kinds of need. 

3. Deciding which of two appar- 
ently conflicting rules, values, 
or desires should apply to the 
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health care situation, e.g., 
some, while desiring “fair 
prices” for or “protection” 
against large health expenses, 
also desired to escape accept- 
ance of part-charity status 
when paying surgeon’s or doc- 
tor’s bills for “high-priced” 
services, wanted to “go on 
their own” and feel they “paid 
their way.” 


. Recognizing new standards 


for applying old rules or con- 
cepts as in new definitions of 
what constitutes adequate or 
decent health care following 
developments of modern medi- 
cal science. 


. Developing new values, e.g., 


attachment of increased im- 
portance to individual health 
and to accessibility of ade- 
quate health care; or emer- 
gence of new definitions of 
health “rights” for everybody 
regarded as implicit in a civil- 
ized society. 


. Discovering previously unrec- 


ognized factors in health sit- 
uations that tied individual 
health service-accessibility to 
compelling values in a way 
that previously had not been 
seen. For instance implica- 
tions of individual health for 
national welfare. 


. Attempting to preserve values 


regarded as imperative or cen- 
tral through waiving or ad- 
justing less basic values 
which in the current situa- 
tion seemed to conflict with 


basic values of more impor- 
tance. Such a process had oc- 
curred with people who be- 
lieved that individual self-re- 
liance and morale for self-sup- 
port would be increased by 
eliminating health costs from 
the realm of things in which 
people should be expected to 
be individually self-support- 
ing. Sometimes people who be- 
lieved in group health pro- 
grams but who resisted the 
idea that federal government 
was morally obligated to as- 
sist financially in a health 
program, nonetheless strongly 
desired permanent federal 
participation in health pro- 
grams in order to guarantee 
program continuity and effici- 
ent standards of performance. 
For instance 44-M, upper-in- 
come renter, age 42: 


I don’t like to say the govern- 
ment ought to give permanent 
aid. But the people couldn’t get 
along and run and pay for their 
schools by themselves; so it may 
be about like that with any 
health programs rural people try 
to set up. The government has to 
stay in to keep a program run- 
ning right. 

Middle-income people often re- 
ferred to the high value of keeping 
out of unproductive debt, e.g., for ex- 
pensive health care, as a crucial fac- 
tor in their approval of federally 
equalized health programs. Some said 
such debts imperilled self-respect and 
morale for trying to be self-support- 
ing. To quote 33-M, middle-income 
renter, age 39: 
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Having debts like that don’t 
give a man a fair chance to be 
self-supporting—or to get any 
satisfaction out of trying to keep 
paid up with the world. You 
can’t have much dignity, morale, 
or self-respect if you have a big 
debt hanging over you, that 
you'll never maybe be able to 
pay out. 

8. Adjusting old rules or values 
to fit changed conditions, new 
situations, or improved under- 
standing of old situations; as 
with those who said that mod- 
ern science had changed the 
level of health care which 
ought to be available to every- 
body but that changes in other 
situations had made it less 
likely that everybody could 
feel any security in ability to 
obtain or pay for expensive 
health attentions their fami- 
lies might need. 

For example, some said adequate 
self-support in health care was out 
of the question for so many people 
through no fault of their own, while 
at the same time full benefit of up-to- 
date health science was so obviously 
desirable for everyone, both from the 
viewpoint of personal satisfaction or 
right and from the viewpoint of 
group welfare, that provision or 
guarantee of such service became 
a group responsibility. 

M-29, middle-income renter said: 


I’ve been taught to pay my 
own expenses. But each child 
ought to have an equal show like 
it is in education. Besides, 


there’s certain things like medi- 
cines, operations, and other kinds 
of health care that you’ve just 
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got to see that people are allowed 

to get whether we think they 

actually deserve them or not. 

An upper-income renter, 37-M, as. 
serted: 


People ought to be self-sup- 
porting but some can’t; and in 
such cases, government should 
always fill the gap. For ten years 
here farmers were in a hard 
shape. So a lot of us around here 
haven’t been self-supporting at 
times, but the individual farmers 
were not to blame for that. 

9. Approving one segment of a 


new view without necessarily 
accepting the view in toto. A 
few persons who oriented 
themselves to federal partici- 
pation in health programs 
mainly in the role of taxpay- 
ers generally approved gov- 
ernmental participation as 
bringing part of their taxes 
back to the community. Others 
approved segmental change in 
an old rule or orientation only 
after reassuring themselves 
that their general orientation 
had not changed. For in- 
stance, persons disaproving 
other aspects of federal activi- 
ty sometimes favored federal 
participation in health pro- 
grams as suggested by 4-F, 
low-income farm owner, age 
54: 


It’s all right if the govern- 
ment’s able to afford it. There’s 
lots of low income people who 
wouldn’t get medical attention 
without it. And if the govern- 
ment is going to spend so much 
money on so many things, this 
2 as good a cause as they can 
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People wishing to regard them- 
selves as self-suporting explained 
their approval of the health program 
by interpreting Federal aid as: 

1. Assistance to doctors, not 

themselves. 

2. As a lump sum contributed to 
the program, not to individ- 
uals. 

38. As part of an “insurance” 
program, not assistance. 

4, As “protection” against emer- 


gencies. 
5. As more accurate than tradi- 
tional methods of scaling 


medical costs to personal in- 
come or as a method which 
carried no “charity” implica- 
tions. 


Structure of the Health 
Association 


Participation in the association by 
eligible families involved no entrance 
examinations, no age limits, no wait- 
ing periods. For prepaid annual fees 
representing 6 (or 7) per cent of net 
income, member families received the 
services shown in the accompanying 
table. Also shown are methods used 
in paying service-agencies, as well as 
amounts allocated to each service- 
category from total per-family costs. 
When any family fee was less than 
total per-family costs the federal 
government through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, supplied the ex- 
act difference. 


SERVICES, FEES, BASIS OF PAYMENT, AND STRUCTURE OF WHEELER COUNTY, TEXAS, RURAL 
HEALTH SERVICES ASSOCIATION, 1942-43 THROUGH 1944-45. 





Basis on which service 














Services Fee Allocations agencies were paid*® 
Ist year 2nd year 8rdyear listyear 2ndyear 3rd year 

General practitioner* $18 $18 $18 cap cap cap 
Surgery® 6° 6 6 ffs cap cap 
Hospitalization’ 12 12 12 ffs cap cap 
Specialist referrals® " 3 2 ffs ffs ffs 
Dentistry” 6 0 7 ffs — cap 
Drugs and sera” 6 0 8 cap — cap 
Equalization™ 3 0 0 —- — —_ 
Administration” 3 3 5 cap cap cap 
Total per family cost $54 $42 $58 

1st year 2nd year 3rd year 
Per cent of net income paid as family fee 6 7 | 
Minimum and maximum family fees $6-$54 $14-$42 $14-$58 
Approx. average family fee : $22 $28 $38 
Approx. govt. contribution per member family $32 $14 $20 
Per cent contributed by government 61 33 35 








_*Cap: Capitation plan; ffs: fee-for-serv- 
ice plan. The capitation plan was largely 
equivalent to a salary arrangement. Each 
member family designated a participating 
physician, surgeon, dentist, etc., who then 
furnished all such families for 12 months 


with stated services as needed for the 
amount shown in the table. Under the fee- 
for-service plan each family selected any 
participating service agency when needed. 
These agencies then submitted bills to the 
association for each separate service at 
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their usual rate, but with the understand- 
ing among all agencies participating in a 
given service-category that they would ac- 
cept proportional part-payment in full set- 
tlement of charges if funds allocated to that 
category plus supplements from equaliza- 
tion funds were insufficient to meet total 
bills submitted for that type of service. All 
bills were paid in full except first-year hos- 
pital charges which were settled at 77.4 
per cent of submitted bills. 


*Except non-emergency home calls (doc- 
tor to determine when an emergency ex- 
ists), and except non-emergency office calls 
at night. Tonsillectomies and deliveries were 
considered general practitioner services, ex- 
cept hospital care. 


5 All surgery performed by participating 
doctors or by specialists upon referral by 
the family physician-surgeon. 


* First-year payments to specialists were 
made from surgery funds. 


*Operating room as often as necessary. 
X-ray and laboratory services. Fifteen-day 
stay in hospital (ward room) any one case 
of illness (ten days for second and third 
years) for as many readmissions as neces- 
sary. Private room upon payment of addi- 
tional daily charge. Complete obstetrical 
care, 3-day stay in hospital. Twenty-four 
hours stay in hospital for tonsillectomy. 


*Use of any specialist service (except 
eye refractions) authorized by family phy- 
sician. 

* Dentistry, limited to extractions, com- 
mon fillings, cleaning and treatment of oral 
diseases. No dental services were provided 
during the second year. During 3rd year $1 
used for dental equipment. 


* All prescribed drugs and sera to a maxi- 
mum of $20 first year, $40 third year, per 
family per year. No drugs or sera were 
provided by the association during the sec- 
ond year. Drugs, when offered, were sup- 
plied by physicians as had been their prac- 
tice prior to the program. Druggists did not 
participate. 

Chronic or incurable cases treated as one 
case of illness for the entire year. Crutches, 
belts, eye glasses and other appliances not 
furnished except for patient’s welfare while 
in hospital. Rental treatments (such as 
radium) to be paid for by patient. 

™ To supplement other funds if necessary. 
One-half for hospital funds, one-fourth for 
surgery and referrals, one-eighth for den- 
tistry, one-eighth for doctor’s mileage on 
out of ‘town calls. 


“Incorporated under Texas laws as a 
benevolent and charitable organization, the 
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Association was governed by seven unpaid 
elected member-directors who employed , 
full-time salaried manager and a clerk, Th, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was ». 
sponsible for approving association ¢op. 
tracts, auditing association books, designgt. 
ing banks in which funds should be Lapt 
and employment of the association manager, 


First-year membership was 981. 

Second-year membership was only 43) 
families. Reasons for this decline included: 
withdrawal of physicians in the Shamrock 
medical area for local reasons; considerable: 
program discontinuity and uncertainty ip. 
cident to this withdrawal; narrowing of 
services through dropping drugs and dep. 
tistry, while at the same time increasj 
fees for all except upper-income families: 
and heavy migration from the area. 


Understanding of Program 
Structure and Objectives 


Knowledge of program structure, 
purposes, and personnel, was highest 
among members, and among top and 
bottom income classes. But knowledge 
about program officials was only 
nominally valuable as an index t 
member-interest since people empha- 
sized dependence on expert-manage- 
ment rather than older types of leai- 
ership and organization. 


Physicians were most often namei 
by all classes'* as source of program 
information. Presence of ten other 
sources, however, suggested that any 
information-source was most effective 
only in conjunction with the others 

All classes said basing fees on it 
come was “fairer”’or “more reas0l- 
able” than other methods involving 


% Population classes for this and othe 
tabulations represented a stratified sampl 
of 153 families classified as follows: met 
bers, former members, never-members; fow 
income classes based on amount of firs 
year fee (estimated for never-memben 


Sample never-members were nearest never'f 


member neighbors of sample members), atl 
three tenure classes: farm owners, fam 
renters, others. 
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family-size, amount of service used, 
etc. All second-year members, three- 
fourths former members, one-third 
never-members, and seven-eighths the 
lowest income people knew what 
services were offered by the third- 
year program which was just begin- 
ning. No intensive informational pro- 
gram was being attempted. 


Attitudes Toward the 
Health Program 


Approval of the going program 
correlated closely with attitudes to- 
ward the general idea of federally 
equalized health programs discussed 
above. Approval of the program as a 
whole was stronger than approval of 
specific program aspects which people 
often thought were open to improve- 
ment. People wanted a full health 
program covering all needed aids and 
services. Proposals for improvement 
most often related to increased serv- 
ice facilities, especially access to more 
specialists. Two-thirds of the families 
suggested an average of three 
changes each. These changes related 
to 33 program aspects. Proposals for 
improvement most often related to 
increased service-facilities especially 
access to more specialists. 

Improvements in other program 
aspects were suggested in the follow- 
ing order: provision of new services 
including full preventive, eye, and 
dental needs, better access to special- 
ists, and coverage of members when 
away from home; reduction of fees 
and extra service charges; adjust- 
ments in administration, especially 
program coverage for wider areas 
and for nonfarm people, together 
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with elimination of recurring uncer- 
tainty regarding program continuity, 
program fees, and services offered. 

Moderate program morale seemed 
indicated by belief among nine- 
tenths the program members and 
highest income families, three- 
fourths the never-members, and half 
the former members, that basic local 
interest had remained unshaken or 
was increasing. Reasons stated for 
believing interest was increasing in- 
cluded widened services and facilities, 
improved service quality, and better 
understanding of the program by 
people generally. One-eighth thought 
opinion was less favorable to the as- 
sociation than as of two years be- 
fore; a similar number were uncer- 
tain. 


General Effects of the Program 


The program caused no change in 
supply of local physicians. Three- 
fourths all member classes said 
service received after joining the as- 
sociation was about the same as be- 
fore. The others thought service had 
improved. 

Two-thirds believed the program 
had changed health habits among 
members due to their feeling of free- 
dom to visit the doctor oftener and 
earlier after joining the association, 
an attitude expressed by 6 members 
out of 10. Changes most often named 
were: increased preventive treat- 
ment; freedom to visit doctors often- 
er either for treatment or health 
check-ups; less delayed treatment; 
increased hospital care; and in- 
creased health interest. The program 
also helped to clear up an accumula- 
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tion of medical needs among member 
families. Only one-twelfth thought no 
change had occurred; the remaining 
one-fourth were undecided. 


Sociological Appraisal of the 
Program 
Area Covered 

Basing the program area on local 
medical areas regardless of county 
boundaries built the program around 
local doctors and perhaps over-sig- 
nalized their central position in it. 
The medical area, however, seemed 
to local people the unit best adapted 
for expansion to include, or for con- 
tracting with, metropolitan medical 
service agencies. Program failure to 
retain the Shamrock medical area, or 
to expand to neighboring medical 
areas through growing accessions of 
physicians to the program was 
thought by some to be related to the 
practice of obtaining unanimous par- 
ticipation by physicians in each medi- 
cal center before accepting participa- 
tion by any practitioner there; and 
to the extremely personal, rather 
than impersonal, approach to physi- 
cians which was inherent in the use 
of small rural medical area units. 
Had it been possible for any individ- 
ual doctor to have accepted program- 
participation on a_ fee-for-service 
basis, several out-of-county physi- 
cians might have cooperated, thus 
broadening the program-base. 

The program was to some extent a 
unifying factor in the life of the area 
and would have been more unifying 
had nonfarm people been admitted 
to membership on the same basis as 
farm families were. Differences of 


opinion among physicians resulting 
in withdrawal of the Shamrock doe. 
tors created a divisive situation 
which possibly retarded growth of 
greater unity between the two medi- 
cal, and social, areas. 


Services and Facilities 


Wheeler physicians expanded their 
hospital and equipment in prepara- 
tion for the program. Service-quali- 
ty was said to be unchanged. The 
program did not greatly expand use 
of specialist and clinic facilities in 
the general region due to the few re- 
ferrals made. Some expected that bet- 
ter access to specialists and clinical 
facilities would follow expansion of 
program-area, or of agency-participa- 
tion, to a metropolitan medical region 
basis. 

Still unsettled were problems of 
how to develop and integrate support- 
ing health agencies not present in 
the county, e.g., public health organi- 
zation including nursing and pre- 
ventive services such as vaccinations. 
Regular health examinations had not 
been instituted although most people 
hoped everybody could have frequent 
and thorough health check-ups fully 
utilizing diagnostic science. 


Adaptability of Capitation Payment Plans 
to Small Rural Units 

The capitation plan which was 
largely equivalent to a salary ar- 
rangement emphasized group pay- 
ment principles but was perhaps less 
satisfactory where physicians prac- 
ticed separately than where several 
physicians including specialists were 
associated in a partnership, thus giv- 
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ing members choice of any physician Program Structure as Related to Local 
ting in the group. Social Structure: Responsibility 
doc Since access to specialists was Local people felt that technical 
tion available to association members only matters such as determining service- 
of upon written referral by their desig- levels and negotiating service-costs, 
edi nated physician, greater freedom etc., should be left to technicians, and 
would have been offered in a small _ that local leaders should be responsi- 
program such as Wheeler’s by the ble for interpreting the program to 
fee-for-service plan. A few members local people, for adapting the pro- 
heir pointed out that any restriction on gram to local conditions, and for gen- 
ara. access to facilities enhanced older erally supervising program opera- 
ali- concepts or practices in rural health tions. They believed certain local re- 
The care, and diminished any competi- sponsibilities demanded in the pro- 
use tion between rural and urban service- gram assumed conditions of older 
in levels without guaranteeing members rural leadership and_ interaction 
re that local service facilities would whereas local trends were toward im- 
bet- match those of metropolitan health personal structures and reliance on 
ical services. expert-managers. 
| of 
ipa- 
‘ion 
Prepayment Medical Care In Nevada County, 
of 
> Arkansas 
a By Theo L. Vaughan and Herbert Pryor+ 
l- 
re- ABSTRACT 
ms. Farmers in Nevada County, Arkansas, organized their own cooperative 
not health association in 1942 in an effort to provide themselves with essential 
le medical care at a price which they could afford to pay. The program was one 
P of seven sponsored and partly financed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
ent to determine feasible means of extending medical care in rural areas. Herein 
ill is a report on operations of the Nevada association during the 1942-43 and 
y 1943-44 fiscal years. 
Prepayment of membership fees coupled with grants-in-aid went far in 
eliminating the economic barrier to medical services. Even then, however, all 
=a groups did not take full advantage of services. County residents—members, 
non-members, and professional personnel—were overwhelmingly favorable to 
the program. Conclusions pertaining to strong and weak points of the health 
yas service, however, reveal that the Nevada plan is a step toward, but not a 
complete answer for, adequate medical care for rural people. 
ar- 
ay- RESUMEN 
eSs Los agricultores de Nevada County en Arkansas organizaron su propia aso- 
ac- ciacién cooperativa de salud en 1942 para proveerse del cuidado médico esencial 
a un precio que pudieran pagar. Este programa fué uno de los siete promovidos 
ral y en parte pagados por el Departmento de Agricultura Federal para determinar 
ere la posibilidad de extender el cuidado médico a territorios rurales. He aqui un 
iv- 
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informe de las operaciones de la asociacién de Nevada durante los ajios fiscales 


1942-43 y 1943-44. 


_El pago por adelantado de la cuota de ingreso junto con donaciones de ayuda 
eliminaron en gran parte la dificultad econémica para utilizar los servicios mé- 
dicos. Aun asi, sin embargo, no todos los grupos pudieron servirse de todas las 


ventajas. Los residentes del distrito—los socios, los 


ue no eran socios y el 


personal profesional—todos estaban completamente en favor del programa. Las 
conclusiones acerca de las ventajas y desventajas del servicio de salud, sin em- 
bargo, muestran que el plan de Nevada es sélo un paso y no la solucién final en 
el cuidado médico adecuado para la poblacién rural. 


Back in 1941 the Secretary of 
Agriculture requested State Land 
Use Planning Committees to make 
recommendations to him relative to 
ways and means of assisting farmers 
to meet the impacts of war. Better 
rural health programs were advocat- 
ed by the Arkansas committee’ and 
likewise by all other state committees 
submitting reports.? 

Responding to this widespread de- 
mand for better rural health, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of- 
fered grants-in-aid for conducting a 
limited number of experimental rural 
health programs on a county basis. 
Such experiments were to be designed 
and records so maintained as to pro- 
vide objective data which would be 
of value in expanding rural health 
services and facilities throughout the 
nation. Subsequently seven programs 
were started in 1942, including the 
Nevada County Rural Health Serv- 
ices Association, Inc.* Recorded here- 


+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

*Arkansas State Land Use Planning 
Committee, An Agricultural Program for 
Arkansas, June, 1941, pp. 36-39. 

*Interbureau Coordinating Committee, A 
Post-War Program, U. S. D. Experi- 
7 Rural Health Program, March, 1941, 
p. 1. 

* Experimental rural health programs or- 

anized in 1942 on a county basis included: 
om Cotnty, Texas; Hamilton County, Ne- 
braska; Nevada County, Arkansas; Newton 


with are some observations pertain. 
ing to the Nevada County experiment 
during its first two years of opera. 
tion, September 15, 1942-September 
14, 1944, 


Nevada County 


Nevada County is located in the 
Coastal Plains of southwestern Ark. 
ansas. Farming, mostly on a subsis- 
tence or near subsistence basis, is the 
principal industry. Cotton is the main 
cash crop. Gross income per farm for 
products sold, traded, or used at home 
during 1939 was $555.00. Obviously, 
such modest farm income is not suf- 
ficient to provide adequate medical 
care and other necessities. The rural 
level of living index for 1940 was 78, 
compared to 75 for Arkansas and 100 
for the United States.‘ 


Total population of the county in 
1940 was 19,868, 63.0 per cent white 
and 37.0 per cent Negro. Rural-farm 
population was 13,795, 61.3 per cent 
white and 38.7 per cent Negro. There 
were 2,492 farm operators in the 


County, Mississippi; Taos County, New 
Mexico; Walton County, Georgia; and 
Wheeler County, Texas. All but Hamilton 
a Nebraska, were in operation in 


‘Margaret Jarman Hagood, Rural Level 
of Living Indexes for Counties of the United 
States, 1940, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1943. 
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county, 47.2 per cent of whom were 
owners and 52.8 per cent tenants. 

The county, covering an area of 
616 square miles, is served by gravel 
and unimproved roads. One stretch of 
pavement, U. S. Highway 67, crosses 
the northwest section of the county. 
The county seat of Prescott, 1940 
population of 3,177, located in the 
northwest part of the county, is one 
of two incorporated towns and the 
only urban center in the county. 


Medical Facilities and Services 
Within County 


There were 19 general practition- 
ers in Nevada County in 1941, one 
physician per 1,046 population. War 
took its toll of doctors until by fall 
of 1944, 5 had gone into the armed 
forces. In addition, 4 had moved out 
of the county and 3 had died. Thus 
the number was reduced to 7—6 white 
and 1 Negro—a ratio of 1 physician 
per 2,296 estimated population. Five 
of the doctors were more than 60 
years of age, 5 were concentrated in 
the northern section of the county, 
and 1 devoted a large share of time 
to surgery. 

One eye-ear-nose-throat specialist 
and two dentists who were in the 
county in 1941 were likewise there in 
1944. One of the dentists, however, 
had just returned to the county after 
an absence of nearly two years. 

The only hospital in the county, 
privately owned and operated, con- 
tained 25 beds—21 rooms with single 
beds for white patients and 2 rooms 
with 2 beds each for Negro patients. 

Midwifery, although declining, was 
still common practice. Thirty-six mid- 
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wives—35 Negro and 1 white—were 
registered with the county nurse in 
November, 1944. 

With respect to public health serv- 
ices, the county was part of a three- 
county district. The district office in 
an adjoining county ordinarily was 
staffed by physician (position vacant 
in 1944), sanitarian, and clerk. There 
was, however, a full time public 
health nurse located in Nevada Coun- 
ty. 

There were three drug stores in 
the county in 1944 as before the 
war, all located in the county seat. In 
addition, two physicians in small vil- 
lages compounded and _ dispersed 
some drugs. 

Obviously, the rural health experi- 
ment was conducted during a time 
when available services and facilities 
were hard pressed to meet the de- 
mand for medical care. 


Highlights of Program 


Implicit in the Nevada County ex- 

periment are three assumptions: 

1. Technical aspects of medicine 
should be left to physicians, 
but organization for bringing 
medical services and patients 
together in a mutually satis- 
factory manner should be di- 
rected by laymen. 

2. Farm families within the 
county could receive much bet- 
ter medical care than they do 
at present if they could and 
would take full advantage of 
available health services and 
facilities. 

8. Reduction of the economic 
barrier is the most effective 
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approach in getting farm peo- 
ple to take greater advantage 
of available health services 
and facilities. 

Organization Structure—Acting on 
the assumption that laymen should 
perfect social machinery for bring- 
ing patients and medical services to- 
gether, farmers organized the Neva- 
da County Rural Health Services, 
Inc., and chartered the organization 
with the State of Arkansas as a non- 
stock cooperative. The purpose of the 
association was to provide members 
and their families medical care, hos- 
pitalization, drugs, nursing, and 
kindred services at a price they could 
afford to pay. 

A board of directors composed of 
five member farmers, one elected 
from each of five districts in the 
county, directs the affairs of the as- 
sociation. Board members elect from 
their number a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary-treasurer, all of 
whom serve without compensation. 
The board likewise selects a full-time 
paid manager who is responsible for 
conducting association business from 
day to day. The manager in turn se- 
lects a clerk-stenographer subject to 
approval by the board. Each profes- 
sional group—physicians, dentists, 
druggists*°—appoints a committee to 
review and approve bills and to han- 
dle professional matters such as 
standards of service. 

Services Provided—Services of- 
fered to association members and 
their families, according to agree- 
ments with professional groups, in- 





* Drugs were not included second year. 
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cluded general practitioner care 
major surgery and specialist care, 
hospitalization, and dentistry. Aj 
prescribed drugs were paid for by 
the association during the first five 
months, whereas one-half of drug 
bills were paid for the remainder of 
the first fiscal year, and drugs were 
discontinued altogether the second 
year. 

General practitioner care included 
home, office, and hospital calls, along 
with obstetrics and minor surgery, 
Major surgery and specialist care 
were available to member patients 
upon referral by the attending phy- 
sician. Most surgery was done by a 
local physician who likewise did gen- 
eral practice. . 

Hospitalization included services 
usually provided by hospitals, such 
as room, food, operating room, anaes- 
thetic, X-ray, and nursing service, for 
a maximum of fourteen days per 
year. Obstetrical cases were hospital- 
ized only upon advice of attending 
physician, and for not more than 
five days. Such advice was relatively 
frequent, however, in view of the 
wartime shortage of doctors. 

Dental services covered such mini- 
mum essentials as extractions, relief 
from pain, treatment of infection, 
fillings, and X-rays usually provided 
by the dentist. 

Preventive care received very little 
attention during the first two years, 
although the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture had stressed the impor- 
tance of this phase of the program. 


Membership Fees—The economic 
barrier to better medical care was 
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greatly reduced, but not eliminated, 
by substantial grants to the associa- 
tion from the U. 8S. Government 
through the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Such grants made it 
possible to arrive at a family mem- 
pership fee formula based essential- 
ly on ability to pay. For the 1942-43 
fiscal year, each family paid six per 
cent of net cash family income for 
1941, except no family paid less than 
$5 and none more than $54. Minimum 
fee for the second year was raised to 
$12 and the maximum lowered to $48. 
Any difference between amount paid 
by a family and cost per family of 
operating program was made up from 
grant funds. 


Health Service in Action 

Membership Coverage—The initial 
membership campaign was channeled 
through white and Negro neighbor- 
hood and community leaders. These 
voluntary workers had been appoint- 
ed by the Agricultural Extension 
Service to assist with all programs 
pertaining to agriculture. Meetings 
were held throughout the county, 
leaflets distributed, and letters writ- 
ten. At the request of doctors, only 
limited newspaper publicity was giv- 
en to the program. 

Membership the first year included 
1,437 families and 6,350 persons, 
compared with 1,179 families and 
4,660 persons the second year. De- 
spite nominal membership fees made 
possible through Government grants, 
only about 6 out of 10 eligible per- 
sons were covered the first year and 
about 4 out of 10 the second (table 
I). Both the percentage of eligible 
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Negroes and the percentage of eligible 
people from the southern section of 
the county were reduced markedly 
the second year. Whereas tenants 
comprised 56 per cent of farm opera- 
tors included in the membership the 
first year, they comprised only 41 per 
cent the second. 
TABLE I. ESTIMATED RURAL-FARM PoPU- 
LATION, AND PER CENT OF POPULATION 
WHO WERE MEMBERS OF NEVADA COUNTY 


RURAL HEALTH SERVICE, BY RACE AND BY 
SECTION OF COUNTY, 1942-43 AND 1943-44, 





Rural-farm Per cent members 
Population® of Health Service 


1942-43 1948-44 1942-48 1943-44 


Item 








Section of County 


North 3,375 3,297 43.0 51.0 
Central 2,740 2,677 50.0 51.0 
South 5,307 5,186 66.0 31.0 

Race 
White 7,000 6,839 59.0 49.0 
Negro 4,422 4,321 50.0 30.0 
otal 11,422 11,160 56.0 42.0 





*1940 U. S. Census figures adjusted ac- 
cording to registration for War Ration 
Books, assuming uniform reduction by race 
and by section of county. 

Reduction in membership the sec- 
ond year, especially among Negroes, 
might be accounted for as follows: 

1. Increase from $5 to $12 in mini- 
mum membership fee. 

2. No drugs supplied second year. 

3. Curtailment of home calls as re- 
sult of doctor shortage. 

4. Failure of association to conduct 
strong educational campaign. 

5. Lack of vigorous membership 
campaign the second year. 

All of the foregoing factors apply 
especially to the southern section of 
the county, which has a relatively 
heavy Negro population and is farth- 
est away from Prescott, county seat 
and medical care center. 
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Utilization of Services—An objec- 
tive comparison of medical care re- 
ceived by members before and after 
‘ they joined the association was not 
possible, since records were not avail- 
able prior to the inception of the 
program. Four out of ten members, 
however, said their familes were re- 
ceiving better medical care through 
the Health Service than they obtained 
before joining the association. None 
said his family was receiving poorer 
care than formerly. 

Participating physicians and den- 
tists without exception stated that a 
substantial proportion of members 
were getting better medical attention 
than ever before. “People in the 
Health Service,” said one doctor, typ- 
ical of others, “are becoming increas- 
ingly health conscious. They come to 
the doctor earlier than previously, 
thus making early diagnosis possible. 
They likewise rely on their physicians 
more and on home remedies less. 
Many people who have been ill for 
years from chronic ailments such as 
hernia, hemorrhoids, and injuries at 
childbirth have had those conditions 
cleared up.” Improvement in dental 
care was even more pronounced, ac- 
cording to reports from dentists. 

Rates of service, however, varied 
according to social distance between 
groups and geographical distance of 
members from medical care services. 
For example, rate of practitioner 
care for members and their families 
in the southern section of the county, 
farthest away from Prescott, center 
of medical services and facilities, was 
lower than the rate for members in 
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the central and northern sections 
(table II). Similarly, rate of practi. 
tioner care for Negroes was decidedly 
lower than for whites. 


TABLE II. RATE OF GENERAL PRACTITIONER 
CALLS PER 1,000 PERSONS FOR 460 Ppp. 
SONS INCLUDED IN 118 SAMPLE Fam 
NEVADA COUNTY, ARKANSAS, Roraz 
HEALTH SERVICE, BY TYPE OF CALL, By 
SECTION OF COUNTY, AND BY RACE, 1943-44 
FISCAL YEAR. 


General Practitioner Calls 











nom Office Home Total 
Nevada County 2,574 367 3,074 
Section of county 
North 2,449 521 3,108 
Central 3,267 384 3,849 
South 2,027 177 2,265 
Race 
White 3,401 445 4,050 
Negro 1,037 224 1,261 





Source: Health Service records. 


Relatively low rates of service for 
members in the southern section of 
the county indicates a weakness of 
an administrative unit covering only 
one county. People in the southern 
section were closer to other medical 
centers, likewise their accustomed 
trading places, than to Prescott. 
There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that these people would 
have obtained better medical care if 
adjoining counties had been included 
in the program. 

While there was no evidence of un- 
usual discrimination against Negro 
members, facilities and services, 48 
in other southern communities, were 
not available to them on quite the 
same basis as for whites. It appeared, 
however, as if culture was the chief 
contributing factor to relatively low 
rates of service for Negroes. They 
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had not been accustomed to calling 
or going to see a physician except as 
a last resort. Instead, they relied on 
patent medicines, herbs, and charms. 
Removal of the economic barrier, 
therefore, was not sufficient to cause 
Negroes immediately to take full ad- 
vantage of medical care to which they 
were entitled. Much educational work 
will need to be done in order to 
change deep-rooted habits of depend- 
ence upon folk medicine. 

Despite low rates of service for 
Negroes generally, marked improve- 
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every indication that it did play an 
important part. 

Finances—Cost of operating the 
program was $72,344.65 during the 
1942-43 fiscal year and $56,579.25 the 
next. Of these amounts, membership 
fees accounted for $11,335, 15.7 
per cent the first year, and $21,504.00, 
38.0 per cent, the second. Source of 
additional funds used to equalize 
costs was, of course, U. S. Govern- 
ment grants. 

Operating cost averaged $50.33 per 
family the first fiscal year, $7.90 of 


TABLE III. PER CENT OF BABIES BORN TO MOTHERS IN NEVADA COUNTY RURAL HEALTH 
SERVICE BEFORE THEY JOINED THE ASSOCIATION’, AND DURING 1943-44°, By ATTEND- 
ANT, BY PLACE OF DELIVERY, AND BY RACE. 

















White Negro White and Negro 
Item Before Before Before 
joining 1943-44 joining 1943-44 joining 1943-44 
Attendant 
Physician 90.4 100.0 28.0 77.3 68.2 94.1 
Midwife 9.6 0.0 72.0 22.7 31.8 5.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Place of delivery 
Home 98.1 46.0 97.1 77.3 97.8 54.1 
Hospital 1.9 54.0 2.9 22.7 2.2 45.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





7 Includes 581 babies born to mothers in 10 per cent sample before they joined Health Service. 
8 Includes 85 babies born during 1943-44 to all mothers in Health Service. 


ment was evident in the care of ob- 
stetrical cases. About 8 out of 10 
babies born to member Negro moth- 
ers during 1943-44 were attended by 
physicians, compared to about 3 out 
of 10 cases before mothers joined the 
association (table III). Increase in 
the proportion of white maternal 
cases hospitalized was likewise no- 
ticeable. While all improvement in 
maternal care should not be attribut- 
ed to the Health Service, there is 


which came from family membership 
fees; and $47.99 per family the sec- 
ond, with $18.25 from family mem- 
bership fees. 

Professional groups participating 
in the program agreed to an alloca- 
tion of funds per family as indicated 
in the budget column, table IV. Funds 
for separate services were divided 
into 12 equal parts, and one part 
made available for payment of bills 
each month. Bills were submitted on 
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a fee-for-service basis as in private 
practice. Where amount of bills was 
greater than amount of available 
funds for a given service any one 
month, bills were paid according to 
a percentage relationship correspond- 
ing to that of amount of funds allo- 
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practitioner care was low compared 
to bills submitted on a fee-for-servics 
basis both the first and second years 
(table IV). Funds for the services 
were supplemented, however, from 
unexpended balances allocated to oth. 
er services, thus making final rates 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BUDGET, BILLS, AND PAYMENT PER FAMILY AND Pr 
CENT OF AMOUNT BILLED PAID, NEVADA COUNTY RURAL HEALTH SERVICE, 1942-43 














AND. 1943-44, 
Payment 
Item Budget Bills Amount Per cent of 
amount billed 
General practitioner 
1942-43 $16.00 $21.96 $19.61 89.3 
1943-44 16.00 26.15 24.05 91.9 
Surgeon-specialist 
1942-43 6.00 6.95 6.60 94.9 
1943-44 6.00 7.10 6.77 95.4 
Hospitalization 
1942-43 10.00 9.00 9.00 100.0 
1943-44 10.00 8.57 8.57 100.0 
Dentistry 
1942-43 7.00 6.31 6.31 100.0 
1943-44 7.00 5.60 5.60 100.0 
Administration 
1942-43 3.00 2.77 2.77 100.0 
1943-44 3.00 3.00 3.00 100.0 
rugs 
1942-43 7.00 5.63 5.63 100.0 
1943-44 ° 
Nurse” 
1942-43 2.50 0.41 0.41 100.0 
1943-44 , 
Contingent 
1942-43 2.50 
1943-44 0.00 
Total 
1942-43 $54.00 $53.03 $50.33 94.9 
1943-44 $42.00 $50.43 $47.99 95.2 





® Service not provided during 1943-44. 


10 Nurse employed only from February 10, 1943, to June 20, 1943. 


Source: Health Service records. 


cated to amount of bills submitted for 
the month. Unpaid balances were car- 
ried forward and additional payments 
made every six months in case any 
surplus funds were accumulated. 
The amount budgeted for general 


of payment fairly high. Expenditures 
for practitioner care, as would be ex- 
pected, were much greater than for 
any other service. 

Since payments on drug bills ran 
only 65 per cent during the first 
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Where Each Dollar Went 











1942-48 1945244 
(2 : 
1 
{Ss 
39.0 g 1 General Practitioner 1 60.1 ¢ 
17.9 2 Hospitalization 2 17.8 
13.1 3 Surgeon Specialist 3 14.1 
12.5 4 Dentistry 4 11.7 
5.5 § Administration § 6.3 
11.2 6 Drugs 6 0.0 
0.8 7 Nurse 7 0.0 
100.0 7 Total 100.0 g 











Sourcer Health Service records. 


three and one-half months, druggists 
notified the association that they 
could not continue on such a basis. 
During an interim of about six weeks 
when few drugs were supplied, an 
arrangement was worked out for the 
remaining seven months of the fiscal 
year whereby one-half of drug bills 
were paid by the Health Service and 
one-half by members. Drugs were 
discontinued the second year, not be- 
cause druggists were unwilling to con- 
tinue on a fifty-fifty basis, but be- 
cause it appeared as if the budget was 
insufficient to include medicines. 


Local Opinion Regarding Experi- 
ment—Sentiment in Nevada County 
was overwhelmingly favorable to the 
health program. All participating 
physicians, dentists, and druggists" 
expressed approval of the plan. Al- 
though 50 per cent of 1943-44 mem- 
bers, 39 per cent of former members, 
and 36 per cent of never members 
were somewhat vague as to the pur- 
pose of the Health Service, most of 
them nonetheless liked the plan— 
perhaps because of what it had meant 
to their families (table V). 


“ Participated first year only. 
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TABLE V. Per CENT OF MEMBERS, FORMER 
MEMBERS, AND NEVER MEMBERS OF NE- 
VADA COUNTY RURAL HEALTH SERVICE 
WHO CONSIDERED PROGRAM A Goop THING 
FOR THEIR FAMILIES, COMMUNITY, AND 
CoUNTY, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1944, 





Former Never 
Opinion Relative to Members Members Members 
Health Service N=118 N51 N=152 





Good thing for: 
His family 97.5 80.4 80.3 
His community 99.2 96.1 91.4 
Nevada County 99.2 90.2 90.8 





Farmers who did not consider the 
program a good thing for their fami- 
lies usually had few dependents and 
felt it was to their advantage to pay 
doctor bills on a fee-for-service basis 
and thus take a chance on the cost 
of medical care. 

Many farmers did not think of the 
program as fully available to all peo- 
ple within the county engaged in agri- 
culture. They looked upon it as a type 
of relief—for low income people only. 
This attitude, along with widespread 
lack of knowledge pertaining to the 
purpose of the association, reflected 
a weakness in the educational aspects 
of the program. There was little re- 
sentment of government assistance, 
however, even among members who 
clearly understood that all farm fami- 
lies, regardless of status, were eligible 
for membership. Some spoke of the 
grant as a sort of equalization fee, 
corresponding to state or federal aid 
for roads or education. 

Method of determining member- 
ship fees was a troublesome aspect of 
the program. Only one-half the 
members were satisfied with the pres- 
ent method of basing fees on family 
income only. About 1 out of 10 
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thought that fees should be the same 
for every family, and about 4 out of 
10 thought that fees should be based 
on income but increased with size of 
family. These points of view obvious. 
ly are not in keeping with the ability. 


. to-pay principle. 


Additional services which should be 
provided by the association according 
to specified percentages of second 
year members were as follows: drugs, 
20 per cent; specialists’, 5 per cent; 
refractions and glasses, 3 per cent; 
false teeth, 1 per cent. Many men- 
bers likewise looked forward to a 
time following the war when addi. 
tional physicians would return to the 
county, thus making it easier to ob- 
tain or see a doctor. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Features 
of Nevada Plan 

Out of the Nevada County experi- 
ment has come some positive and 
some negative lessons with respect to 
providing rural people essential medi- 
cal care within their financial means. 
Outstanding among both the favor- 
able and the unfavorable features as 
revealed thus far are the following: 


Favorable Features 

1. Recognition of insurance prin- 
ciple by providing for medical 
care on a group basis. 

2. Prepayment of medical care 
services by member families 
in keeping with financial abili- 
ty. 

3. Equalization fund from Fed- 
eral Government to make up 





” Probably meant without referral from 
family physician, since specialists wer 
available on a referral basis. 
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difference between amount 
collected from membership 
fees and total cost of program. 


. Membership open to all farm 


people in county regardless of 
race, creed, or financial cir- 
cumstances, and not merely to 
one segment of the rural popu- 
lation such as members of one 
organization or group. 


. Health association democrati- 


cally controlled and adminis- 
tered by local people. Recog- 
nizing a difference between 
technical and social aspects of 
medicine, farmers took the 
lead in perfecting an organi- 
zation for bringing physicians 
and laymen together in a 
mutually satisfactory manner. 


. All matters pertaining to tech- 


nical aspects of medicine left 
entirely to medical profes- 
sion. 


. Members have free choice of 


participating physicians, den- 
tists, hospitals, and druggists. 
Similarly, professional people 
are equally free to accept or 
reject patients as in private 
practice. 


Unfavorable Features 


. Available medical care did not 


include a comprehensive pro- 
gram of preventive, diagnos- 
tic, and therapeutic services. 


. Acute wartime shortage of 


medical personnel. 


. No effective method of im- 


proving quality of care had 
been worked out. 


. Lack of educational program 


designed not only to assist 


people in acquiring sound 
health habits and attitudes, 
but likewise in helping them 
to understand and appreciate 
purpose and function of their 
Health Service. 

5. Program limited to farm peo- 
ple in contrast to including 
the total population—rural 
and urban. 

6. Coverage of farm people, es- 
pecially Negroes and families 
in southern section of county, 
was not comprehensive. 

7. Confining program to one 
county limited scope and 
quality of medical services, 
made it difficult for farmers 
in remote sections of county to 
obtain medical care, and kept 
administrative costs at a fair- 
ly high level. 

8. Selection of risks was unfav- 
orable. Membership was lim- 
ited to farm people, with a 
high proportion of low-income 
families, and there were no 
limitations of membership re- 
lative to medical history. In 
addition, there was a dispro- 
portionate number of children 
and old people in program 
during the war years when 
many vigorous young people 
were in armed service or else 
away at war plants. 

The Nevada plan is thus by no 
means a complete answer to the 
query: How can essential medical 
care be effectively provided for all 
farm people? The expeirment, how- 
ever, has provided some signposts 
along the way. 








NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


A WARTIME BACK-TO-LAND MOVEMENT OF OLD AGE GROUPS* 


In recent years there has been a growing 
interest in the process of ageing and in the 
problems and characteristics of the older 
person.! Such an interest may be prompted 
by the fact that the population in the United 
States is maturing rapidly and that in com- 
ing years old people will play a part of 
increasing importance.? The role and status 
of old persons vary with the definitions sup- 
plied by custom and cultural norms and the 
statement of them varies also with research 
purposes. Deterioration of mental and 
physical abilities and skills is commonly 
considered the more significant aspects of 
old age. Sometimes the term old age is 
only a statistical distinction, as designating 
anybody over 65 years. A vivid illustration 
of a customary definition is found in the 
Irish countryside where a “boy” in farm 
work and rural vocabulary may be a single 
man 45 or even 50 years old and where 
“old men” are all farm fathers with com- 
plete families. A common pre-war con- 
ception of industrial old age was “too old 
to work at 45,” an idea which may again 


* The authors are indebted to Walter C. 
McKain, Jr., of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, for suggesting and implementing 
the study. 


*George Lawton, Editor, New Goals for 
Old Age (Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1943); E. V. Cowdry, Editor, Problems of 
Ageing (Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 
Md., 2nd ed., rev. 1942); Symposium in 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, vol. 
10, 1940. 

*L. I. Dublin, “Statistical and Social Im- 
plications in the Problem of our Ageing 
Population,” Medical Problems of Old Age 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1941); National Resources Com- 
mittee, Problems of a Changing Population 
-—_ D. C., 1938), p. 25 and pp. 

*Conrad Arensberg, The Irish Country- 
man, Chap. IV (New York): The Macmillan 
Company, 1937). 


affect many with the end of war produc. 
tion.4 Retirement appears to be considered 
popularly as the doorway to the role and 
status of the old person. Depending upon 
the cultural and economic valuations ap. 
plied to them and upon the condition of 
their physiological age, many people from 
45 years on face a confusing and bewilder. 
ing situation ranging from economic dis. 
placement to institutionalization. 

Recognition of the importance of the 
older age groups and efforts to deal with 
some of the problems are found in the 
social security program, in various types 
of institutions and homes, and in new de. 
velopments of group living such as the 
Millville Colony in New Jersey and the Fort 
Green Houses in Brooklyn. In addition to 
such formal and _ institutionalized efforts 
there has been a back-to-land movement, a 
rural settlement by the middle aged and 
older persons.5 For older people such a 
move to the land is essentially a matter of 
retirement. For the middleaged group the 
main problem centers upon getting a liv- 
ing. In this instance a back-to-land move- 
ment is linked with a drive for security. 
Such settlement was especially noticeable 
during the last depression when people 
moved to cutover and foothill areas, but it 
is somewhat surprising when such move- 
ment takes place during the prosperity boom 
of a war period. 

There are areas in the Pacific Coast 
states, as for example, the southern coastal 
section of Santa Barbara County and vari- 
ous sections of Santa Cruz County, Cali- 


*Michael Wermel and Selma Gelbaum, 
“Work and Retirement in Old Age,” Amer- 
ae of Sociology, July, 1945, pp. 

*Social Characteristics of Part-time 
Farmers in Washington, Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 
380, Pullman: July, 1939. 
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fornia, and Grants Pass in southern Ore- 
gon, where older people have migrated and 
retired upon a small ranch or rural resi- 
dence. Many of these people are fairly 
wealthy, but the less wealthy have also 
established themselves upon the land, even 
those who receive their income from old 
age pensions. It thus appears that through 
their own means or with public aid, older 
people are able to create a satisfying social 
role and maintain a sense of dignity and 
worth. This situation was examined in 
Butte County, California, where a sort of 
grass-roots retirement and _ back-to-land 
movement is apparently taking place. While 
this may not be the pattern of the future, 
it is a suggestion of what a certain seg- 
ment of the population might do. Research 
in other regions might profitably determine 
the extent and ramifications of such a trend. 

In 1940, persons over 64 years of age 
were 10 per cent of the population of Butte 
County as compared to 8 per cent for Cali- 
fornia, 7 per cent for the Sacramento Val- 
ley, and 6 per cent for the San Joaquin 
Valley. The age group between 45 and 64 
years was about the same as the State’s 
23 per cent of the population. Net migra- 
tion into the county between 1930-40 indi- 
cated that the number and proportion of 
elderly residents was growing. Thus, of 
7,300 in-migrants 37 per cent were males 
and 29 per cent were females between the 
ages 45 and over as compared to 20 per 
cent and 22 per cent for California. There 
were, furthermore, more old-age pensioners 
than in any other part of the State, both 
in proportion to the total population and 
in relation to potential clients. They com- 
posed 4.8 per cent of the civilian population 
in November, 1943, and 48 per cent of the 
age group 65 and over in 1940. A large 
number of these people are living in the 
foothill area of the county, and even during 
the war years people continued to move 
into this part of the county. These state- 
ments may give the impression that the 
county is turning into an old people’s home, 
which is far from true. It does appear, how- 
ever, that many people in the middle ages 
who may be economically displaced, and 
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many older people are concentrating in cer- 
tain areas of the county. 

Rapid settlement is suggested by a high 
rate of turnover of rural land in the foot- 
hill area. Of 430 tracts 60 per cent changed 
hands between 1935 and 1945. From 1935 
to 1940 there was a 30 per cent turnover 
which increased to 44 per cent between 
1940 and 1945. The turnover involved the 
sale of raw lands rather than the sale of 
occupied units and was primarily the result 
of splitting up large landholdings and the 
sale of scattered tracts formerly in the 
hands of one landowner. Thus the number 
of owners of these 430 tracts increased 
from 294 in 1935 to 346 in 1945. The rate 
of turnover varied in different sections of 
the foothills, as did the type of settler. 


Of these areas, the most unique is called 
Paradise, a community sprawling over sev- 
eral miles of country roads and highly pub- 
licized as an ideal rural residential area. 
“California at its best. Just enough altitude 
to be healthful, low enough to be comfort- 
able in winter, spring, summer, and fall. 
A land of delightful scenic beauty, piney 
forests and beautiful orchards and garden 
lands.”® The rate of turnover was highest 
of four areas studied, with 39 per cent of 
the tracts changing ownership between 1935 
and 1940 and 62 per cent between 1940 
and 1945. The size of tracts in 1945 was 
small, with 54 per cent under five acres 
and 82 per cent under ten acres. Such small 
holdings characterize in part the process 
of rurbanization, but in this instance the 
development did not take place near a large 
city or even within a metropolitan area. 


Talking with local residents, one finds that 
most of them have been in the community 
area a few weeks or perhaps a couple of 
years. Many are in their sixties and a few 
are in their late forties. Most of them have 
come from other parts of California, en- 
couraged primarily by friends and relatives. 
In this way generation is a selective factor. 
Many came to Paradise because of their 


* The Land of Paradise. Undated circular, 
published by Paradise and the Allied Com- 
munities Chamber of Commerce. 
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health, others because of their age, some 
because of retirement. The general picture 
is one of elderly couples, mostly with a 
nonfarm background, building up a small 
country place. The majority of newcomers 
do not expect to make their livelihood from 
the land. Many will depend upon accumu- 
lated savings and investments and upon 
pensions of various sorts, either private or 
public. There will be some supplemental 
income through a garden, chickens, and 
perhaps a couple of milk goats. Some of the 
younger newcomers expect to farm part- 
time and a few hope to become full-fledged 
farmers. 

Paradise is a community composed pre- 
dominantly of part-time farms and rural 
residences, but its organization and activi- 
ties are urban. There are over thirty spe- 
cial-interest groups, covering all ages from 
Boy Scouts to Townsend clubs, Spanish 
War Veterans to American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Masons to Grange, 
Junior Woman’s Improvement Club to Par- 
ent-Teachers Association. The very names 
of these organizations reflect the age com- 
position of the community where people 
associate as members of groups and because 
of like interests rather than as neighbors. 
Given financial means and independence, 
older people have come together and cre- 
ated a community of their own liking. This 
represents a novel situation in terms of age 
structure and community organization, and 
it is an interesting instance of a noninsti- 
tutional, informal development. 

South of Paradise lies the Oroville-Wyan- 
dotte area, less advertised and more of an 
agricultural section. In this region there 
are prosperous -looking, high producing 
farms and also many ill-kept, submarginal 
farms. Part-time farms and rural resi- 
dences are less numerous. The climate is 
generally mild, though some think the sum- 
mers are extremely hot. Of the tracts ex- 
amined in the Oroville-Wyandotte area, 28 
per cent changed owners between 1935-40 
and 44 per cent between 1940-45, consider- 
ably less than in the Paradise area. The 
size of tracts also varied. Twenty-eight per 
cent were under five acres, 50 per cent 
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under ten acres, and 19 per cent over fifty 
acres. This difference in size as compare 
with the Paradise area is significant, fy 
it indicates that there will be greater rej. 
ance upon farming as a source of incom 
In fact, it was found after informal discy. 
sions with local residents that the ney. 
comers were changing from their forme 
occupations. While some were still engage 
in nonfarm work, the majority hoped t 
become full-time farmers. Though frien 
and relatives, already established, encoy. 
aged some to settle in the area, others wep 
stimulated through literature or had tray. 
eled looking for a place. Most of them wer 
below fifty and a few had older childre, 
They had lived in the county on the whok 
a much shorter time than Paradise regi. 
dents. There is more of a_back-to-lani 
movement in this section, a security drive 
Some had purchased old farms and a fey 
were clearing land and building from the 
ground up. The city of Oroville dominate 
the area so that there is no corresponding 
locality sense or community feeling suc 
as developed in Paradise. 

Yankee Hill and Berry Creek were tw 
other areas examined. Both are comprise 
of a rough, broken terrain at an elevation 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet. Much of the 
area is in timber. Mining, lumbering, ani 
livestock ranching are the principal occupa 
tions. The first two furnish off-farm en- 
ployment for local residents and they hav 
also drawn newcomers. The rate of tum 
over is lower than in Paradise or Oroville 
Wyandotte. Between 1935-40 the turnove 
of tracts in Yankee Hill was 27 per cent 
and in Berry Creek 31 per cent. The war 
time turnover, 1940-45, was 27 per cet 
and 40 per cent respectively. Tracts wer 
larger. Around Yankee Hill 3 per cent wer 
under 10 acres but 50 per cent were 
tween 50-199 acres. In Berry Creek 7 pe 
cent were under 10 acres, 52 per cent bt 
tween 50-199 acres, and 22 per cent ove 
200 acres. Most of the settlers were belo 
45 years and about one-half wanted to drat 
their income from farming or ranching 
The majority were changing from nonfam 
occupations. Friends and relatives playe 
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TABLE I. TURNOVER OF RURAL LAND IN Four SAMPLE AREAS OF THE FOOTHILL REGION 


oF BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 1935-45. 























Area 
Oroville- Yankee Berry 
Wyandotte Paradise Hill Creek Total 
Tracts studied: 
Number 180 82 62 106 430 
Per cent of all tracts in area 20 10 50 50 21 
Per cent of tracts studied 
that changed ownership as 
follows: 
No change’ 42 18 55 42 40 
1935-1940’ 28 39 27 31 30 
1940-1945" 44 62 27 40 44 
Both 1935-40 and 1940-45 14 19 9 13 14 
Both 1940-44 and 1944-45 8 14 2 1 6 





?The percentages shown total more than 100 to the extent that changes in ownership occurred on the 


same tract in both periods. 
Source: Butte County Assessor’s records. 


TABLE II. Size oF TRACTS OF RURAL LAND THAT WERE STUDIED IN Four SAMPLE 
AREAS OF BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 1945. 














Area 

Oroville- Yankee Berry 
Wyandotte Paradise Hill Creek Total 
Tracts studied, number 180 82 62 106 430 
Median size, acres 10 5 78 140 25 
Average size, acres 36 8 175 173 85 

Per cent of tracts: 

Under 5 acres 28 54 0 5 23 
5- 9 acres 22 28 3 2 16 
10- 24 acres 23 10 10 5 14 
25- 49 acres 8 7 18 14 11 
50- 99 acres 9 1 32 15 12 
100-199 acres 6 0 18 37 14 
200-299 acres 4 0 11 4 4 
300 and over acres 0 0 & 18 6 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 





Source: Butte County Assessor’s records. 


an important role in encouraging settlement. 
Others knew the area from previous work 
experience or hunting and fishing trips. The 
farms are being extracted from the tim- 
bered hills. Though they are distant from 
the nearest town—Oroville—and dispersed 
among themselves, there appears to be 
more of a locality feeling, a certain amount 
of neighborliness and communication, than 
in the more populous Oroville-Wyandotte 
section. 


This back-to-land movement in the foot- 
hills of Butte County has begun to develop 
new neighborhoods and to create an unique 
community. Each area has drawn distinc- 
tive age groups. There is almost a genera- 
tion difference between the newcomers in 
Paradise and those in Yankee Hill and 
Berry Creek. Each group also has different 
intentions, the one completing a life cycle. 
and the other wrestling with the problems 
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of livelihood and vocational readjustment. 
Friends and relatives were instrumental in 
drawing the newcomers to the county or 
from other parts of the county to the foot- 
hill areas. Thus prior social relations and 
kinship ties created a community of inter- 
est and action and a community with a 
strong basis for stable, if not richly varie- 
gated, social structure. If this type of rural 
settlement is economically questionable, it 
is still. socially interesting. 

It is thus possible to envision in the 
country the development of old age colonies 
or communities, rural areas where the mid- 
dle-aged and old-aged have and can develop 
social groups and patterns of living con- 
sonant with their position in the life cycle. 
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These would represent noninstitutionalize 
group arrangements, an unplanned cregeiye 
growth. The significance or the extent of 
such a development cannot be gauged gy 
present, but it is an interesting adjustment 
among age groups to which the sociologist 
has given little attention. The rural sociolo. 
gist, however, has the opportunity to e. 
amine the likelihood of such developments 
in the various regions of the nation and jp 
this way he can make a material contri. 
bution to the adjustment problems of olde 
people. 

H. Otto Dahlke and 

Harvey V. Stonecipher, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 





MEASURING UNMET NEEDS FOR MEDICAL CARE: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN METHOD 


Introduction and Statement of Problem 


Several recent developments have em- 
phasized the wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with present provisions in this country for 
such service as medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and dental care. These developments 
include the Wagner-Dingell-Murray Bill, 
President Truman’s recommendation to 
Congress of a comprehensive compulsory 
medical care insurance program, and the 
American Medical Association’s rather be- 
lated counter-proposal of a voluntary par- 
ticipation scheme. ; 

Most studies of health care in the United 
States, including the study by the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, the 
National Health Survey, and smaller local- 
ized studies, have been chiefly concerned 
with what is essentially demand for health 
eare rather than need for such services. 
The same is true of the numerous studies 
giving information on expenditures for 
health services of various types—either as 
phases of more comprehensive budgetary 
studies, such as The Consumer Purchases 
Study, or as specialized health budget in- 
vestigations. If we can assume that health 


services, constituting, as they do, one of 
the necessities in any acceptable American 
standard of living, should have a distribu. 
tion bearing some significant relationship 
to the distribution of need for such serv- 
ices—rather than demand—it becomes ne- 
cessary to discover more precisely what 
the distribution of needs actually is. 

Selective Service examination and rejec- 
tion data showing the unflattering fre 
quency of physical impairment and inade- 
quacy among supposedly vigorous young 
Americans are cited by the critical to show 
by implication the needs for health care in 
the general population. The apologists for 
the status quo of American health serv- 
ices, on the other hand, maintain their 
data show consistent American superiority 
in the fields of health and medical services 
—attributed to the virtues of free enter 
prise in the vending of these services. How 
can the strength of these contentions bk 
measured? How shall we know where the 
truth lies? 


Development of New Approach 


Not for some time to come will it bh 
technically feasible, in view of the stringent 
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shortages of medical and hospital facilities, 
to make the comprehensive physical and 
laboratory examinations which modern 
medical science requires, if national sample 
studies of needs for health care are to be 
undertaken. Even when such studies become 
technically and financially possible, it will 
not be easy to persuade whole families at 
all economic levels, and in remote farming 
areas and villages as well as cities, to sub- 
mit themselves to the requisite compre- 
hensive examinations. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics recognized the need for 
simpler techniques in this field as a part 
of the broader problem of developing im- 
proved measures of levels and standards 
of living. During 1944 work was begun on 
a new type of approach directed toward the 
development of a feasible technique for 
measuring unmet needs for medical care. 

This approach involves the use of a list 
of non-technical questions on health status 
and medical care which can be presented by 
lay interviewers to lay informants without 
embarrassment to either. The questions 
were selected and adapted from those com- 
prising a relatively standard clinical his- 
tory. Examples of the items selected are: 
Running ear or ears (watery, bloody, pus); 
unexplained nosebleeds (repeated); persis- 
tent pains in chest; repeated vomiting; 
hernia, “rupture,” or wearing of truss. In 
an endeavor to avoid excessive bias due to 
errors of memory, and still to give ade- 
quate time for “exposure,” the preceding 
6 months were selected as the time-period 
to be covered. 

The questions are designed to identify 
individuals having a high degree of prob- 
able need for medical care, and among these 
to determine whether they are receiving 
medical attention. For some of the symp- 
toms or ailments reported as positive the 
only care required might be examination 
and diagnosis by a qualified medical prac- 
titioner. For others, extensive treatment, 
medication, hospitalization, or surgery 
might be required. But in any case the 
reported presence of any one of the items 
listed is assumed to necessitate medical care 
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at least to the extent of an adequate medi- 
cal examination. 

One of the first questions raised about 
the approach was this: how would results 
obtained by physicians using the schedule 
compare with those obtained by laymen? 
As a first attempt to throw light on this 
question, which involves checking simul- 
taneously on reliability and validity, the 
methodological experiment reported below 
was carried out by the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in consultation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the United States Public Health Service. 


The North Carolina Experiment 

As a first step, in July, 1945, a physician 
from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice observed the first field use of the sched- 
ule in the course of about 10 interviews 
taken by a lay enumerator, a North Caro- 
lina State College graduate student in Rural 
Sociology. On the basis of this field experi- 
ence, the schedule was revised and a set 
of instructions was prepared for guidance 
of enumerators. 

Second, the area for the test, Warren 
County, North Carolina, was selected both 
because it was known to have a heavy bur- 
den of health care needs, and because of 
the keen interest shown by certain county 
officials in any effort which offered promise 
of contributing to a solution of these health 
problems. 

Third, the specific neighborhoods in which 
the test was to be conducted were selected 
in consultation with persons thoroughly 
familiar with the county, such as the local 
representative of the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the County Public 
Health nurse. No attempt was made to 
interview a representative sample of the 
county since it was unnecessary for the 
purposes of the study. An effort was made, 
however, to obtain both white and Negro 
rural families representing a good range 
socio-economically. 

Fourth, the schedule was taken on 41 
families by the lay enumerator. The respon- 
dent in each case was the housewife. No 
interview was taken at households where, 
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for any reason, the housewife was not avail- 
able. Respondents were spotted on a map, 
control data were copied on a set of dupli- 
cate schedules, and these were then turned 
over to the medical enumerator. 

Fifth, one to three days after the original 
interviews, the same informants were in- 
terviewed by the physician using the dupli- 
cate set of schedules. Care was taken to 
assure that the doctor should have no 
knowledge at the time of his visit regarding 
the responses previously recorded by the 
lay enumerator. The medical enumerator, 
who was wearing the Public Health Service 
uniform, introduced himself as a “doctor,” 
and explained that he was merely “checking 
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discarded. This left 40 usable family sche. 
ules, 20 white and 20 Negro, comprising 
182 individuals, 83 white and 99 Negro, 
Elaborate statistical analysis of data based 
on this number of cases is hardly justified, 
Accordingly, only a few figures, thought tp 
be most suggestive are here presented, 
Table I shows the percentage of individ. 
uals, by race, by sex, for whom the records 
of the lay and medical enumerators agree 
or disagreed as to positive or negative 
classification. The classification was “posi. 
tive” if one or more of the symptoms or 
ailments on the schedule list was recorded 
as applying to a particular individual during 
any part of the preceding 6 months; it was 


TABLE I. DIstRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE SYMPTOMS EXPERIMENTAL STUuDy, By 
Sex, RACE, AND AGREEMENT BETWEEN LAY AND MEDICAL ENUMERATORS, 40 
FAMILIES IN WARREN COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, AUGUST, 1945. 





Agreement between lay and M.D. 


Disagreement between lay and M.D. 




















enumerators enumerators 

Layman Layman Layman Layman 

1 - - bee ~ 
 — i ~~ a — ollie — se "ae pile — p 

M.D. M.D. M.D. M.D. 
Number Percent positive’ negative? Number Percent Negative positive 
Number Number Number Number 

Total 182 144 719 106 38 38 21 26 12 
Male 88 67 76 48 19 21 24 16 5 
Female 94 77 82 58 19 17 18 10 7 
White 83 65 78 45 20 18 22 14 4 
Male 42 31 74 21 10 11 26 9 2 
Female 41 34 83 24 10 7 17 5 2 
Negro 99 79 80 61 18 20 20 12 8 
Male 46 36 78 27 9 10 22 7 3 
Female 53 43 81 34 9 10 19 5 5 





1 Classification of an individual was “positive’’ if one or more of the symptoms was present during any 


part of the study period. 


2 Classification was “‘negative” if none of the symptoms was present during any part of the study period. 


up” on the results obtained previously. No 
refusals nor serious resistances of any kind 
were experienced during either set of 
interviews. 

Results Obtained 


Enumeration Methodology. Since one in- 
terview with an elderly housewife was 
found to have been unduly influenced by 
the presence of her somewhat assertive 
daughter, who was absent during the repeat 
visit, the schedule for this household was 





“negative” if none of the symptoms applied. 
It will be noted that agreement for the 
entire sample was about 4 times out of 5 
(79 per cent). Agreement is closer regard 
ing classification of females than males in 
either race. Where there is disagreement 
the lay enumerator records more positive 
classifications than does the doctor. 

It must be kept in mind that disagree 
ment reflects not only the absence of reli- 
ability between the two sets of records; it 
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reflects the physician’s use of his profes- 
sional skill in recording as medically sig- 
nificant some cases which the lay enumera- 
tor was not justified in recording as “posi- 
tive’ and in others discounting the verbal 
responses of his informants and thus com- 
ing out with a “negative” finding which 
the lay enumerator would have been com- 
pelled to record as “positive.” Accordingly, 
the degree of agreement achieved seems 
remarkably high. 

Regarding the informants themselves, the 
housewives, agreement between doctor and 
layman as to classification was even higher 
—36 out of 40, or 90 per cent, of which 33 
were cases in which both interviewers re- 
corded positive findings. Agreement was 
also higher for persons in families where 
the informant had completed 8 or more 
grades of school than in families where 
the schooling was less, the percentages 
being 84 and 75 respectively. Furthermore, 
agreement tended to increase with increas- 
ing age: under 15 years, 74 per cent; 15-29, 
76; 30-44, 82; 45-59, 86; and 60 years and 
over, 85. Agreement was higher regarding 
members of farm owners’ than of non- 
owners’ families, 81 as compared with 74 
per cent. 

For both lay enumerator and doctor, the 
highest proportion of positive classifications 
was for informants (90 and 82 per cent 
respectively), lower for other persons pres- 
ent during the interview (73 and 70 per 
cent), and least for persons not present 
(65 and 56 per cent). 

To test the influence of the sequence of 
asking the symptoms questions the pattern 
of interrogation was alternated: in about 
half of the interviews the entire list of 
questions was asked regarding each resi- 
dent member of the family, one person at a 
time; in the remainder the respondent was 
asked whether for any resident member of 
the family the symptom or ailment was 
present or had been present during the 
Period under study. Since the items were 
arranged in a column down the page the 
first method was called a “down” interview, 
the second an “across” interview. Agree- 
ment was highest, 88 per cent, when the 
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lay enumerator’s interviews were “across” 
and the doctor’s were “down” the page, 
and lowest, 71 per cent, when the methods 
were reversed. When both went across the 
page agreement was 79 per cent, and when 
both went down the page, 81 per cent. It 
is possible that the highest and lowest 
percentages of agreement were found when 
dissimilar patterns of questioning were used 
because of (a) the tendency for the lay 
enumerator to receive fewer positive re- 
sponses to a given symptom when the ques- 
tion was asked regarding all family mem- 
bers lumped together, and because (b) the 
doctor tended to record more positive re- 
sponses when each family member was con- 
sidered separately in connection with each 
symptom of the entire list of questions. 
These opposed biases in one case offset 
each other, and thus brought the 88 per 
cent agreement; when they operated in 
opposite directions agreement was brought 
to the low of 71 per cent. 

Unmet Needs. Up to this point we have 
not been concerned with enumerator agree- 
ment regarding the degree to which indi- 
viduals have unmet needs for medical care. 
To get at this matter the 182 individuals 
were placed in four categories; 1-negative; 
2-positive, no medical care (unmet medical 
need) ; 3-positive, with some items reported 
as receiving medical care, others not (partly 
met medical need); 4-positive, receiving 
medical care (met medical need). 

Table II shows the distribution of cases 
of agreement and disagreement of various 
types between lay and medical enumerator. 

On this basis 113, or 62 per cent of the 
182 individuals fall in the same category 
for both lay and medical enumerators (num- 
bers in italics) with respect to their medical 
needs. Since our concern is with unmet 
medical need (negative classification) while 
note that the two categories including 
unmet medical needs (2 and 3) yield 95 
persons, or 52 per cent according to the 
lay, and 86 or 47 per cent according to the 
medical enumerator. The conventional sta- 
tistical tests for the significance of the 
difference between these two percentages 
are not applicable because, as was indicated, 
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TABLE II. DistRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE NORTH CAROLINA SYMPTOMS Expggy. 
MENTAL STUDY CLASSIFIED BY LAY ENUMERATOR’S RECORDS ON THE Basis op 
CLASSIFICATION BY MEDICAL ENUMERATOR’S RECORDS. 





























Lay Enumerator’s Medical Enumerator’s 
Classification Total Classification 
5. ‘Se {ee ae 
needs unmet partly met met 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Per cent 
Total 182 64 100 56 100 30 100 32 100 
4. Medical needs: 
met 38 9 14 3 5 6 20 20 63 
3. Medical needs: 
partly met 28 2 3 5 9 18 60 3 9 
2. Medical needs: 
unmet 67 16 25 38 68 6 20 7 22 
1. Nomedical needs 49 37 58 10 18 - — 2 6 





the two enumerators performed distinct 
functions. The difference of 5 per cent, how- 
ever, seems so small as to constitute fairly 
good agreement. 

When the classification based on the doc- 
tor’s records is used as the norm we find 
the highest percentage of cases of agree- 
ment for the category of unmet medical 
needs, 68 per cent. The category of indi- 
viduals having no need for medical care 
according to the doctor, yields 16 cases 
(25 per cent) as having unmet medical 
needs according to the layman. But this 
disparity is offset, for the sample as a 
whole, by the 10 cases (18 per cent) in 
which the layman’s records showed no 
medical need (negative classification) while 
the doctor’s records showed unmet medical 
need (positive symptoms not receiving medi- 
cal attention). 

In the preceding comparisons no con- 
sideration was given to agreement or dis- 
agreement in recording of specific items. 
For example, if the doctor’s records showed 
a person to have had toothache without 
dental care, and no other positive symp- 
toms, the case was classified as “unmet 
medical need.” If on the layman’s records 
the same person was not reported to have 
had toothache, but was reported to be suffer- 
ing from persistent headaches without re- 





ceiving medical care, and reported no other 
positive symptoms, the case was again 
classified as one of unmet medical need. 

The third type of test of agreement, 
therefore, was made to check on item-by. 
item corerspondence, agreement being de. 
fined as identical classification of an indi- 
vidual on a specific symptom by both lay. 
man and doctor into one of three categories, 
(a) no medical need, (b) unmet medical 
need, and (c) met medical need. This test 
yielded a range of 100 per cent agreement, 
every individual being reported negative by 
both enumerators on “Coughing up blood” to 
83 per cent agreement on “Persistent pains 
in the joints.” For every item most of the 
agreement is due, as might be expected for 
specific symptoms of the severity her 
called for, to negative findings by both 
enumerators. 


Interpretation and Implications 


In view of the main objective of the 
experiment—a determination of the degre 
of agreement between a lay enumerator’ 
and a medical enumerator’s measurement 
of unmet medical needs in a sample study 
—too much weight should not be given # 
the comparisons based on particular items 
or even comparisons involving identific- 
tion of individuals. Individual diagnosis wa 
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NOTES 


neither an objective nor a contemplated re- 
sult of this approach. It is recognized that 
the items included in the schedule consti- 
tute only a very small proportion of the 
significant questions which could possibly 
have been asked. For this reason the results 
should probably be regarded as conservative 
measures of unmet needs for medical care. 
This position seems sound even though the 
findings show, where the two enumerator’s 
records differed, the medical enumerator 
reported smaller proportions of positive 
findings where the layman’s findings were 
negative, and higher proportions of negative 
findings where the layman’s findings were 
positive. 

The findings in this study regarding need 
for medical care cannot be considered as 
measures applying to the entire county in 
which the sample was obtained, or to any 
larger area. In order to secure meaningful 
measures, therefore, it will be necessary to 
undertake additional studies with properly 
controlled samples. 

In order to determine whether further 
use of the symptoms approach was justi- 
fied on the basis of the findings in the 
North Carolina test study, a conference was 
held in Washington, D. C. on September 
12, 1945. Persons participating in the con- 
ference included representatives of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, the 
Department of Agriculture, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the De- 
partment of Labor. In the course of the 
sessions, considerable discussion arose be- 
cause of the failure of agreement between 
the two enumerators with regard to the 
results obtained on specific symptoms of 
particular individuals. It was pointed out, 
however, that individual diagnosis was not 
expected to be a possibility on the basis 
of this approach. Rather the objective and 
the possibility involved only measurement 
—by population segments—for the purpose 
of determining levels of unmet needs within 
groups and for comparing groups in this 
respect. After the results of the study had 
been presented and discussed, consensus was 
reached on the following points: 

(1) The field test, although not con- 


clusive on all aspects of the problem, showed 
enough promise clearly to justify further 
work. ; 

(2) On the assumption that the objective 
was to develop a reliable and valid measure 
of one type of unmet need for medical care 
—chronic ailments and impairments — the 
North Carolina experiment was encourag- 
ing. 

(3) The tabulations prepared prior to the 
conference did not throw sufficient light on 
some of the factors causing disagreement 
between the findings on specific symptoms 
as reported by the lay enumerator and the 
M.D. and, therefore, further analysis of 
the data should be made. 

(4) Even though the symptoms approach 
at its present stage of development was 
not a perfect method for measuring the 
need for medical care it was generally 
agreed that it might become a valuable 
addition to other methods conventionally 
used, such as mortality and morbidity rates, 
ratios of population to doctors, dentists, 
hospital beds, etec., none of which taken 
alone can be regarded as adequate. 

(5) The symptoms schedule, therefore, 
constitutes a valuable additional approach 
which justifies field use in its present form 
or in a slightly modified form (a) as a basis 
for further methodological experimentation 
and (b) as a useful measure of unmet medi- 
cal need which supplements the more con- 
ventional measures. 


Future Use of the Symptoms Approach 


A few words can be added regarding the 
present status of planned and current re- 
search employing this approach. A study 
incorporating the approach has been made 
in Colquitt County, Georgia; at the present 
time field work has been completed. In 
Mississippi an exploratory one-county study 
is being made looking toward the possibility 
of undertaking a state-wide sample study. 
Experimental work which makes use of 
this approach has begun in Washington. 
A Virginia study of living conditions as 
related to land classes may utilize the 
symptoms page. Plans are being worked 
out for validation of the approach in a 
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Michigan study, the objective being to com- 
pare for a small sample verbal responses 
on the symptoms questions with the results 
of medical and dental examinations, labora- 
tory tests, and X-ray photographs. Favor- 
able interest in the approach has also been 
indicated in the states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. When 
exploratory work has sufficiently clearly 
indicated-the possibilities and the limitations 


of the approach, means may be found t 
use it on a nation-wide sample basis, 
Edgar A. Schuler, 
Bureau of Agri, Econ., 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Selz C. Mayo, 
N. C. State College. 
Henry B. Makover, M.D, 
Chief of Health Services Division, 
Labor Branch, P.M.A., 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 


Edited By Conrad Taeuber; 


Rural Communities in Time of War 


The Valley Community in Rabun County, 
Georgia. By Frank D. Alexander. 

A study of Ryder, North Dakota. By A. H. 
Anderson. 

Shelley, Idaho. By H. Otto Dahlke. 

Rushmore, village centered community in 
the Cornbelt. By Nat T. Frame. 

Watson, Arkansas. By T. Wilson Longmore. 

A study of Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. By 
Lawrence B. Lyall. 

The Massachusetts hill towns in wartime. 
By E. J. Niederfrank. 

Roby, Texas. By Herbert Pryor and Theo 
L. Vaughan. 


These brief documents report on eight of 
twelve projected studies by the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare, under 
the direction of Carl C. Taylor, to ascertain 
the effects of the war on rural communi- 
ties. Each of the eight communities is lo- 
cated in one of the 71 counties that serve 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
laboratories for research into rural culture. 

Answers were sought to two questions: 
(1) What changes have occurred in the 
community pattern of organization and in 
the function of each organization and in- 
stitution? (2) What new organizations have 
come into being during the war, what are 
the functions performed by each, and what 
have been their effect in changing old pat- 
terns of organization? 

The search for answers was guided by a 
common outline of types of data to be col- 
lected and analyzed. Aspects of the com- 
munity that were examined include the 
population, the farm and village economy, 
the family, the schools, the churches, vol- 
untary groups and organizations, informal 
activities, salvage drives, and other war 
programs, 





+ Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 


Not all of the reports give information 
about the methods employed. But apparent- 
ly the historical and background materials 
were derived from documentary sources 
supplemented by interviews with older resi- 
dents; data on changes during the war and 
on the effects of these changes (when ef- 
fects were sought) were collected by attend- 
ance at meetings and by interviews with a 
representative sample of both village and 
farm families as well as with heads of 
organizations, teachers, and institutional 
personnel. Newspapers and organization 
records were also used and, in some cases, 
written statements prepared by school chil- 
dren. Wherever possible quantitative mea- 
sures of changes were used. 

No brief summary of the findings can 
be given here except the obvious and ex- 
pected one that all of the communities 
changed under the impact of war but that 
changes varied in extent and character, in 
depth and ephemerality. These variations 
suggest the need for a careful comparative 
summary which would discover what diver- 
gences in the nature and location of the 
several communities are, or seem to be, 
associated with particular organizational 
and institutional adjustments to the impact 
of the war. But a summary of that kind 
cannot be made on the basis of the present 
reports. They differ too widely in outline 
and content. Only three of them give fairly 
complete tabular summaries of the statis- 
tical data, and the tables in these three 
differ considerably in content, construction, 
and arrangement. It is to be hoped that the 
project will not end with the publication 
of these discrete reports, but will go on to 
the task of comparative analysis. Only such 
analysis will yield useful knowledge of the 
factors determining institutional or other 
adjustments to new elements in the group 
situation. 

Two or three observations about the 
quality of the reports, considered as separ- 
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ate case studies, may have some construc- 
tive value. 

Notwithstanding the common planning 
that must have gone into this project, the 
reports show wide and important differences 
among the authors as to what constitutes an 
adequate description and evaluation, in ob- 
jective terms, of processes of social change. 
Some concern themselves almost exclusively 
with the surface aspects of change—dis- 
turbances in the age and sex structure of 
the population, labor shortages, increased 
turnover in teaching staffs, changes in 
schedules or attendance of organizations, 
etc. Inquiry does not always penetrate to 
the deeper-lying aspects of these changes. 
It doesn’t discover what goes on within the 
modified framework of community activities 
or get at new interests, orientations, and 
attitudes, new or revamped objectives of 
organizations and institutions. Some of the 
authors, on the other hand, take a deeper 
and longer view. One wonders, after reading 
all eight reports, to what extent divergent 
inferences as to the degree and importance 
of changes may have resulted from the dif- 
ferent perspectives of the students rather 
than from differences in the communities 
studied. 

The historical and background material 
which each study carries in an introductory 
section is often discursive. It is the kind 
of information that might be collected for 
a history of the community in the ordinary 
sense without reference to a nicely defined 
problem. The only reason, aside from defi- 
nition, for including facts pertaining to the 
history or prior character of any of these 
communities is to provide a basis for under- 
standing reactions to the impact of the 
war. Inclusion of every such fact must be 
justified by the author himself in the ana- 
lytical use he makes of it. In most of the 
studies, however, this is not done. One con- 
spicuous exception—and one of two out- 
standing studies in most respects—is Long- 
more’s report where a preliminary “thumb- 
nail sketch” of Watson, Arkansas, occupies 
a scant page, a third of which is given to a 
diagram of the “social pyramid.” Other 
background material is brought in only 
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when it can help toward an understanding 
of a wartime change and then as part of the 
discussion of that particular change, This 
is one of the most insightful and illuming, 
ing studies in the group. 

Niederfrank’s report on the Massachy. 
setts Hill Communities, the other outstan4. 
ing study, also avoids most of the criticism, 
that have been stated above. Its author haj 
a clear conception of his problem and stu 
to it. He does not present a mass of jy. 
relevant background facts nor a large num. 
ber of discrete surface changes that hap. 
pened to occur (or happened not to occur) 
during wartime. He concerns himself with 
changes brought by the war situation, 
studies his communities not as isolated, rm. 
latively self-contained entities, but in rej. 
tion to the “large non-local” forces anj 
agencies operating in a larger universe of 
which they are functional parts. Change 
are examined within this frame of refer. 
ence. The factors that determine the ¢. 
fects—and the effectiveness—of these forces 
and agencies are assessed; the implication 
of the findings are explored. In consequence, 
some principles of general applicability ar 
pointed up, and some hypotheses emerge 
that may guide—tentatively—efforts to in- 
tervene in the processes of social change. 
This somewhat statesmanlike quality of the 
study does not diminish, but enlarges, its 
scientific value. 

Many of the other reports embody som 
of these virtues. For the further develop- 
ment of research of the sort here undertak- 
en, they should be encouraged. 


CLYDE W. Hart. 
Washington, D. C. 





Joseph A. Geddes and Carmen D. Fre- 
rickson, Utah housing in its group and com 
munity aspects, Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul, 





321, 90 pp. Logan, Aug., 1945. 
According to the authors the objective 
this study was “to ascertain housing 
home-convenience conditions among 
more important rural groups of Utah.” 7 
publication, however, does this and consi 
erably more. 
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Utah housing and household conveniences 
are compared with those of the other States 
on the basis of 1940 Census data. The coun- 
ties of Utah, likewise, are compared with 
respect to household conveniences. 

The study proper is an analysis of 17 
housing and other level-of-living items based 
mainly on schedule interviews taken “by 
field workers during the last two weeks of 
each of the years 1938, 1939 and 1940.” The 
four communities studied were selected to 
represent the four principal types of devel- 
opment which have come to characterize 
rural communities in Utah. In addition to 
inter-community comparisons the analysis 
includes treatments of nonfarm families by 
nine occupational categories and farm fami- 
lies by place of residence: farm, village, and 
“edge-of-village.” The implications of this 
study for village and small town planning 
are presented. Summary and conclusions, 
an appendix on early Mormon urban and 
village planning, and an appendix of tables 
complete the bulletin. Twenty-five tables 
and 34 figures (maps, charts and photo- 
graphs of houses) are presented. 

Although this is an attractive bulletin and 
contains much that is commendable it suf- 
fers from certain weaknesses. First, the 
statement on methodology is hardly ade- 
quate. Neither schedules nor instructions 
used are presented. It is stated that every 
home was visited, but no return visits were 
made to pick up absentees. The method 
for determining the area in which “every 
home” was to be visited is not presented. 

Second, the authors have attempted to 
derive significant interpretations from very 
small numbers of cases. To illustrate, it is 
stated that “The only nonfarm group at 
Mendon in which 100 per cent does not 
have radios is the domestic, which has 50 
per cent.” The base for this percentage is 
two cases. Such procedure, unfortunately, 
reflects no credit on sociological research. 

Third, planning recommendations are 
made on the basis of questionable interpre- 
tations of the data. The authors state, “This 
study finds that edge-of-village families 
have better houses and more satisfactory 


conveniences than farm dwellers in all four 
villages studied.” Let us disregard the fact 
that the comparisons are based on too few 
cases to warrant percentages carried to one 
decimal point. Still the reader cannot help 
doubting the logic of attributing variance 
in possession of such items as automobile, 
built during last 10 years, separate living 
room, and reproduction value over $1,500, 
primarily to location of dwelling-inside, out- 
side, or at edge of village. 

On the other hand, such items as cement 
walks, electric lights, piped water, and sew- 
erage connection are certainly more easily 
attainable by village and edge-of-village 
dwellers, than by open country dwellers, 
but there is no obvious explanation for 
edge-of-villagers to be better off in these re- 
spects than villagers. 

There is pressing need for research which 
will contribute to sound social planning. But 
in drawing planning inferences from such 
research it must be remembered that cor- 
relation is not the same as causation. 

EpGar A. SCHULER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Population 


The Tariff Commission Report on The 
economy of Puerto Rico’ states in part: “A 
lowering of the birth rate in Puerto Rico, 
even if there were no serious obstacles in 
the way of achieving it, could not immedi- 
ately be an important factor in checking 
the growth of the Island’s population, much 
less in reducing its size. ... The most dis- 
cernible present tendencies are a fairly sta- 
tionary high birth rate, a declining death 
rate, and a steadily rising population 
growth. 

“Puerto Rico’s resources and productive 
capacity afford no great promise of ever 
being able to satisfactorily support a popu- 
lation of over 2 million that is increasing 
at the rate of well over 100 per day. But 
its resources and prospective increase in 





1United States Tariff Commission. The 
economy of Puerto Rico. 67 pp. Washington, 
D. C. Mar., 1946. 
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productive capacity might be able to sup- 
port adequately a population of, say, half 
that size. However, large-scale emigration 
from the Island, amounting to between 
750,000 to 1,000,000 persons would not of 
itself assure a solution of the Island’s major 
economic problems, but would merely make 
a solution possible. .. .” 


In Population trends in Minnesota’ Nel- 
son and Clampitt summarize population 
trends in the State from 1850, when the Cen- 
sus reported some 6,000 residents to 1940 
when the total was almost 2.8 million. Rates 
of natural increase, ethnic composition of the 
population, rural-urban distribution and dis- 
tribution of the farm population by type of 
farming areas are presented. Age and sex 
distribution and rural-urban differences in 
age distribution are summarized. Nineteen 
maps and graphs are used, and a series of 
appendix tables present data for each of 
the counties. 


A study of The Negro population of Ken- 
tucky® found that Negroes were only a 
small part of Kentucky’s total population 
in 1940. “They were principally urban- 
dwellers. Next in importance as a place of 
residence was the rural nonfarm communi- 
ty. Farm communities had fewest Negroes. 
Since 1850, the Negro population has been 
growing steadily smaller as a part of the 
state’s total population. Furthermore, there 
has been a decrease in the total number of 
Negroes in the state. . . . Since 1870 the 
average age of the Kentucky Negro popu- 
lation has been rising. This has been due 
to a decrease in fertility, and to out-of-state 
migration of people in the younger age- 
groups, another factor incidentally which 
must have influenced fertility.” 


*Lowry Nelson and Hazel Clampitt. 
Population trends in Minnesota, 1940. Minn. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 387. 39 pp. St. Paul. 
June, 1945. 


*Howard W. Beers and Catherine P. 
Heflin. The Negro population of Kentucky. 
Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 481. 35 pp. Lex- 
ington. Jan., 1946. 
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Settlement 


In Selecting Arizona settlers, Tetreay 
reviews the criteria and techniques of set. 
tler selection which have been used by q. 
ganizations and agencies concerned with 
the selection of settlers: Mormon pionegry, 
Homestead Entrymen, settlers on Reclam;. 
tion Projects, settlers on Rural Resettlemey 
Projects, those on State Land Settlement 
and the private selection for apprenticeship 
on Litchfield farms. Among other conc. 
sions Tetreau writes: “The heart of settle 
selection is to arrive at ways and mean; 
of spotting the applicant who will be mos 
likely to stay with the project, pay his ob. 
ligations, and help develop a going com. 
munity. No one criterion or method is syf. 
ficient, yet nothing is gained by multiplying 
tests, interviews, references and question. 
naires. . . . The object of selection is no 
to deny the settler the right to make mis. 
takes and find his place in the social order 
in his own way and in his own good time, 
... Selection of settlers is aimed at reducing 
the extent of the burden of failures in 
farm settlements.” 


Tenure 


Keeping the farm in the family’ isa 
study of ownership processes in a low ten- 
ancy area of eastern Wisconsin. A smal 
area, including 84 homesteads was selected, 
and in this area 58 farm operators wer 
interviewed to learn from each “(1) his 
success in acquiring a farm, including debt 
experience; (2) his occupational history 
both in farming and elsewhere; (3) the 
history of his family in the area; (4) the 
terms under which he had acquired the 
farm; (5) arrangements with parents ani 
family if the operator was on a family 
farm; (6) the educational program of the 


family, and similar questions.” Only 8 }' 


the farmers interviewed were tenants, al 


‘E. D. Tetreau. Selecting Arizona settler. 
Ariz. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 196. 28 pp. Tue 
son, Feb., 1945. 

5 Kenneth H. Parsons and Eliot 0. Waples 
Keeping the farm in the family. Wis. ! 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bul. 157. 53 pp. Madism 
Sept., 1945. 
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the others were owners. Most of the owners 
had acquired farms from their parents or 
through help from parents. Typically the 
transfer was of a farm as a going concern 
from living parents. Farmers on an aver- 
age became owners at the age of 27. Farms 
are transferred on more favorable terms 
within the family than with outsiders. Bonds 
of maintenance or bonds of support were 
used on about one-fifth of the farms in 
the area. Family cooperation and an at- 
tachment to the land and to agriculture are 
pronounced. Less than a fifth of present 
owner-operators had ever been tenants— 
the typical pattern was to pass directly 
from “working with parents” to ownership. 


Rural Health 


Illness in rural Missouri’ is the first in a 
series of reports on illness and the use of 
medical and health facilities in five Mis- 
souri counties during the years 1939-42. The 
survey covered 1,544 households, about 10 
per cent of the rural-farm population in 
Lewis, Ray, Franklin, Dallas and New 
Madrid Counties. Illness was defined as dis- 
ability which kept an individual from his 
usual activities for one or more days. Dur- 
ing the survey year, 44 per cent of all per- 
sons were ill, representing 78 per cent of 
the households. Four-fifths of the total days 
of illness occurred in less than one-third of 
the households. The average length of all 
illnesses was 111 days; many persons had 
been ill one year or more and 16 per cent 
had been ill three months or longer. The 
high average duration of illness and the 
high average number of days ill resulted 
from the large amount of chronic illness. 
High illness rates were associated with 
households (1) in agriculturally poor and 
relatively isolated localities, (2) with the 
lowest incomes, (3) of smaller size, with 


- few children and a large proportion of 


older persons. Chronic illness was most 
prevalent among persons over 40 years of 
age in the lower income groups. The au- 





*Harold F. Kaufman and Warren W. 
Morse. Illness in rural Missouri. Mo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bul. 391. 55 pp. Series in 
Rural Health No. 1. Columbia. Aug., 19465. 


thors conclude that exposure to infection 
and lack of proper treatment of defects 
during youth are important causes of 
chronic illness in later life. 


Miscellaneous 


The semi-annual reports covering activi- 
ties of the War Relocation Authority’ dur- 
ing 1945 have just become available. To- 
gether they give a picture of the steps taken 
to demobilize the Relocation Centers and 
to resettle the evacuees who had been 
housed there. 

A study of the values of living and work- 
in the rural environment’ is the subject of a 
recent bulletin, published in two parts, at 
Cornell University. Part I is a description 
of the methods used in the construction 
of scales for measuring opinions toward 
ten major aspects of living and working 
in rural areas, with instructions as to how 
the scales may be used. The ten phases of 
rural living covered are: (1) health, (2) 
farming as enjoyable work, (3) necessary 
education for life, (4) earning a satisfac- 
tory living as a farmer, (5) wholesome 
recreation and leisure, (6) aesthetically 
pleasing experience, (7) a sociable life as a 
community member, (8) obtaining the fa- 
cilities for a good level of living, (9) whole- 
some family living, (10) proper rearing of 
children. 

Part II gives the reactions of 260 Cornell 
University students, 90 per cent young wo- 
men, to the opinion scales described in Part 
I. Most of the students had always lived 
in urban places so that their opinions are 
not the result of direct experience with 
rural living or farm work. The young 
women believe that rural environment pro- 


* War Relocation Authority. Semi-Annual 
Report, January 1 to June 30, 1945. 61 pp. 
Semi-Annual Report, July 1 to December 
31, 1945. 41 pp. Dept. of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. A. Anderson. A study of the values 
of living and working in the rural environ- 
ment. Part I—The construction of rural liv- 
ing opinion scales. Mimeo. Bul. 18. 44 pp. 
Part II—The opinions of young women uni- 
versity students. Mimeo. Bul. 19. 23 pp. 
oe Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Ithaca. Feb., 

6. 
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vides: (1) conditions favorable to the pro- 
motion of health and in this regard is bet- 
ter than the urban environment, (2) aes- 
thetically pleasing experiences, (3) excel- 
lent opportunity for carrying on a sociable 
life as a community member, (4) facilities 
for a good level of living, (5) advantages 
for the rearing of children. They do not 
think that: (1) farming is enjoyable work, 
(2) the rural environment is the place for 
obtaining the necessary education for life, 
(3) the rural environment is a good place 
for earning a satisfactory living by farm- 
ing, (4) the rural environment provides 
better possibilities for wholesome family 
life than are available elsewhere. They are 
about equally divided in their opinion of 
the rural environment as a place for enjoy- 
able wholesome recreation and leisure. The 
results show that the young women seem 
to be slightly more favorable than unfavor- 
able to living in rural areas. 


In summarizing the work of the Confer- 
ence on The contribution of Extension meth- 
ods and techniques toward the rehabilita- 
tion of war-torn countries® held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 19-22, 1944, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner says: “Facing then the 
farmers of the whole world with all their 
dissimilarities, the Conference stressed one 
guidepost for action from the first. No 
program can succeed, no method or tech- 
nique can get the desired results, when not 
in harmony with the culture of the people 
whom the extension worker would reach. 
This culture consists of the habitual and 
systematized ways by which people make a 
living, of the social organizations through 
which they cooperate to achieve their mu- 
tual desires and objectives, of the attitudes, 
the faiths, and the sanctioned ways of life. 
The accepted ways of communication are a 
part of the culture, the understanding of 
which is indispensable to the extension 
worker whose whole job is to communicate 


*U. S. Dept. Agr. Extension Service and 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Conference Report on The contribution of 
Extension methods and techniques toward 
the rehabilitation of war-torn countries. 239 
pp. Wash., D. C. Oct., 1945. 


a more excellent way. Communication more. 
over must be a two-way process if it ig tp 
succeed. The teacher of adults can always 
learn from the taught. If the channels ar 
not two-way the very ideal and practic 
of democracy is endangered. Only the dic. 
tator fears to listen to the voice of the 
people. This culture, moreover, is not only 
national or regional, it is also local and ip. 
timate, with an infinite variety of expres. 
sion. For the national culture, as well as 
the great social and economic forces that 
sweep across the world, are experienced 
chiefly, and, for many, only in their home 
communities, and each of these single com. 
munities makes its own slight adaptation 
and contribution to the national culture, the 
world forces. ... Any programs, we agree, 
must meet the felt needs of the people, but 
we must recognize that one of the chief 
functions of extension leadership is to help 
bring people to our awareness of their 
needs, both immediate and long-time. Thus 
extension facilitates change and helps people 
to adjust to the changes forced from out- 
side by new inventions, changes in markets, 
political developments. . . . Unless we apply 
that which we have learned and know in 
these most vital and more difficult areas, 
we have lost one of the great potentialities 
of extension—and worse, we have lost our 
chance where we are, by our leadership of 
rural people, to help achieve the deep de- 
sire of all decent men for a fair, just, en- 
during peace. Science has served with un- 
stinting effectiveness in war. Our job in the 
rural world is to make it serve gloriously in 
and for peace.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited By Howard W. Beers 


Brazil: People and Institutions. By T. Lynn 
Smith. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xxiv + 843. 
$6.50. 


Probably no more important rural sociolo- 
gical book has appeared since Zimmerman 
and Sorokin gave American rural sociology, 
a discipline which had previously borne the 
accusation of narrow provincialism devoid of 
a meaningful theoretical frame of refer- 
ence, its first schematic treatment in a 
world setting. To the reviewer’s knowledge 
no book carries more sociological informa- 
tion about Brazil, but more important for 
the general reader is the fact that few 
Americans can read the book without learn- 
ing much about the United States. This is 
because most of the graphic materials and 
well written analyses are organized by sec- 
tions and chapters which follow the scheme 
of the author’s earlier book The Sociology of 
Rural Life and make detailed comparisons 
between Brazil and the United States. The 
book is recommended as a reference or com- 
panion volume to be used with the main text 
in American rural sociology classes. 


Although the author does not resort to 
over-simplification to establish leitmotivs or 
major themes with which to characterize 
Brazilian life, certain aspects of Brazil- 
ian culture stand out in the book. In view 
of the emphasis the author gives these fea- 
tures he must have considered them very 
important. Among those which he appears 
to consider significant are the following: 


1. Falta de bracos or shortage of labor 
relative to other resources and espe- 
cially for the large estates is a theme 
which functioned as a powerful factor 
in determining land use, immigration 
and other policies. 


2. Fire agriculture by which most of the 
land is prepared for a few years of 
cultivation before letting it grow back 
into woods. In contrast to plow culture 


this practice which requires felling of 
trees, cutting of brush, burning, build- 
ing of fences, and so forth, keeps the 
people on the move and uses all re- 
sources lavishly. The author is very 
much opposed to fire agriculture. He 
considers it a sort of primitive herit- 
age from the Indians. 


. Related to fire agriculture is the tend- 


ency to “occupy” land rather than 
“settle” it. Real roots and settled ex- 
istence are less prevalent in Brazil 
than in the United States. 


. The overwhelming importance of the 


large estate during the first 3 or 4 
centuries in most areas in which the 
Portuguese established colonies. This 
type of agricultural enterprise became 
the most important form even though 
the family peasant farm economy pre- 
vailed in Portugal. 


. Social stratification outside of the area 


of South Brazil where the family farm 
prevails is of such nature that “a 
very small number of people have at 
their disposal the means of satisfying 
every whim. Luxurious living at its 
acme!” (p. 96) However, the masses 
live in abject poverty. 


. Over and over the tremendous impor- 


tance of the family farm economy of 
the German, Polish and Italian colon- 
ists in South Brazil is stressed. These 
people really “settled” the land and 
because of their industry, thrift, and 
fertility are producing a middle class 
for Brazil and spreading a desirable 
land tenure system. “Future historians 
may well decide that the establishment 
ef a class of small farmers in parts 
of the Brazilian territory was the most 
important development in the New 
World during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century.” (p. 530) 


. The “bleaching of the population,” a 


process whereby whites and Negroes 
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and whites and Indians and various 
combinations of these mixed so rapid- 
ly both within and outside of wedlock, 
that a new race is in the process of 
development. The “bleaching” is aug- 
mented by the upper class white man’s 
extramarital relations with lower-class 
women.” (p. 174) 

8. Rurality appears again and again as 
a theme. By our standards from 80 to 
85 per cent of Brazil’s population is 
rural. 

Other facts which will indicate to the 
reader the nature of the publication are the 
following: 

1. Differing from the United States, the 

Brazilian upper classes have as great 
fertility as the lower classes. 


2. Although Portugal is a country in 
which farmers live in nucleated vil- 
lages, Brazil, except for laborers’ vil- 
lages on some large estates, is the 
home of the isolated holding and the 
line village. The latter is more com- 
mon in Brazil than any other country 
with the possible exception of France. 
Nevertheless, the settlement pattern of 
Brazil resembles that of the United 
States more than that of any other 
large country. 


3. The trade center community and 
neighborhoods clustered about it as it 
exists in southern United States is 
more typical of Brazil than of Spanish 
speaking countries. In these groupings 
race is less important and the Church 
more important in Brazil than in the 
United States. However, the Church 
is less strong than in Spanish speak- 
ing countries. 

4. Brazilian towns, differing from towns 
in the United States, do not incorpor- 
ate, thus separating themselves from 
the countryside as “urban cists.” 

5. Less than two-fifths of Brazil’s child 
population is in school. 

6. The “cultural landscape of Brazil is 
adjusted to natural phenomena, and 
not to the man-made degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude.” (p. 412) Thus in 


land division and in many other re. 
spects Brazil resembles the southern 
United States. 


7. In the United States approximately 
1 out of every 2 children born on the 
farm migrates to the city. In Brazij 
this proportion is 1 out of 10 or 15, 

8. It is calculated that since 1890 “nat. 
ural increase has been responsible for 
nine tenths . . . of Brazil’s population 
growth and that only 9.5 per cent of 
the nation’s increase of population... 
may be attributed to migration.” (p, 
159) 

9. During the half century since 1890, 
Brazil’s increase in population of 192 
per cent is nearly four times that of 
the United States (52 per cent), 
and “the springs of Brazil’s popula- 
tion increase still retain their vitality 
while those of the United States have 
dried up to the point where they are 
barely sufficient to maintain a station- 
ary population.” (p. 135) 

10. The death rate in Brazil is estimated 
as double that of the United States. 


In discussing colonization and population 
policy the author makes the following sig- 
nificant statement: “The amount of 
$1,000,000 spent on a campaign to reduce 
infant mortality, mainly on _ educating 
mothers about the care and feeding of 
children, probably would increase Brazil's 
population far more than a similar amount 
expended for the subsidization of immigra- 
tion.” (p. 789) Since most Latin American 
countries are now planning large coloniza- 
tion projects to drain off population from 
Europe .and elsewhere, this proposal seems 
very important. 

The author’s belief that fire agriculture 
will decrease in importance in Brazil will 
probably be substantiated, particularly in 
the area of lower precipitation and cooler 
temperatures. However, it should be ree- 
ognized that the “strip and burn” system, 
as it is frequently called, prevails through- 
out the tropical rain forests of the world. 
For this reason the reviewer believes the 
author places too much blame upon the na- 
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tives for contaminating the European set- 
tlers with “fire agriculture” and too much 
hope is raised for its disappearance in the 
rain forests. 

Heavy rainfall and high temperatures 
which wash out and decompose the ele- 
ments necessary for plant growth dictate 
a vegetative as distinct from plow culture. 
However, in order to have rice, mandioca, 
corn or other similar crops the strip and 
burn system will be used until cheaper 
methods of developing composts to furnish 
humus and until the population is heavy 
enough to make chemical fertilizer and 
lime applications feasible. A ten year rota- 
tion in the rain forests furnishes minerals 
through the burnt ashes and humus 
through the decaying of plant matter gath- 
ered during the 9 years in trees. In several 
tropical areas methods of supplying these 
elements without the “strip and burn sys- 
tem” have been developed but such methods 
are not suitable where land and the value 
of products are cheap. 

CHARLES P. LOoMIs. 
Michigan State College. 





Earthbound China. By Hsaio-Tung Fei and 
Chih-I Chang. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xviii + 319. 
$3.75. 


Earthbound China is an extremely wel- 
come addition to the flow of community 
studies that has emerged from China in 
recent years. Persons familiar with Fei’s 
Peasant Life in China will know something 
of what they may expect. Earthbound 
China is much more than another com- 
munity study. It is an outstanding example 
of the use of “type” cases, following the 
approach commonly associated with Malin- 
owski, under whom Fei studied. Earthbound 
China is a study of three villages in Yun- 
nan, in China’s Southwest. The villages are 
“typed” on the basis of the interrelations 
in the land systems. They may be most ad- 
vantageously read with the fourth “type” 
case in mind also—that is, the Kiangsu 
village described in Peasant Life in China. 
The three Yunnan communities were given 


fictional names. In Luts’un most of the land- 
owners are occupants with small holdings; 
the landlords are collective owners of clan 
and temple lands. In Yits’un a few large 
landowners hold land in other villages, the 
remainder are small owner-occupants and 
there are no tenants. In Yuts’un tenants are 
numerous; the big owners live in nearby 
towns. The village in Kiangsu represented 
a more advanced stage of absentee owner- 
ship of land, a situation following upon 
the decline in rural industry; but the ab- 
sentee owners in this case have claim only 
on the “subsoil”, making for a type of 
tenancy quite different from what we know 
in the United States. 

Earthbound China opens up new insights 
into Chinese rural economy, its common ele- 
ments and its variations, its responses to 
western influences as reflected in industrial- 
ization and the new education. It does so 
not merely in terms of the land question, 
but through that connecting thread in other 
terms as well. The interpretation of the 
land systems and their place in the lives of 
the inhabitants has involved an exception- 
ally keen analysis of social and economic 
mobility within each of these village com- 
munities, an allied analysis of the role of 
family and clan in the village economy, an 
examination of non-agricultural sources of 
income and of the relation of these to the 
foundation agricultural economy. All of 
these insights are provided not merely as 
static cross-sections, but as part of a chang- 
ing scene. 

It is no accident that the “typing” of 
these communities in terms of the land sys- 
tems should lead to such a full picture of 
the lives of the people. The key is given in 
the title adjective, “earthbound”. On page 
after page, the grip of the land on the 
destinies of the villagers is ever-present. The 
pull is dramatized with the impact of the 
new forces, and it is seen to be inseparably 
cultural and economic. But this does not 
mean that Fei and Chang predetermined 
their conclusions in the framing of their 
problem. Although the land system was 
used as the unifying core in making com- 
parisons among the communities, the au- 
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thors looked searchingly into the factors 
that might reasonably explain both the com- 
mon elements and the differences in the 
role of the land in the three villages. Their 
emphasis was mainly on the role of rural 
industry, the limitation of alternative eco- 
nomic opportunity, and the pressure of 
population, but the pattern of the opera- 
tion of these forces showed marked varia- 
tions. 

The year 1945 saw publication in English 
of another able study of a rural Chinese 
community which provides a useful basis 
for comparison with Earthbound China. 
This is Martin C. Yang’s A Chinese Village, 
an analysis of the village of Shantung in 
which the author grew up. The structure 
of the book is based on the analysis of the 
functioning of groups, starting from the 
primary group and moving out to wider 
units. A Chinese Village and Earthbound 
China are mutually supporting and com- 
plementary in content. We cannot take space 
here to develop the nature of that content 
in detail, but of more general interest are 
the broader implications of the contrasts 
of methodology and of the procedure in- 
volved in the selection of the research prob- 
lem in community studies. 

A Chinese Village is so organized as to 
give a more balanced perspective on the life 
of the villagers at the time of the study. 
For the same reason it may seem to be less 
committed in advance to any particular 
conclusion, although the framework of the 
study again sets the stage for the conclud- 
ing thesis of the predominant importance 
of the primary group. The material is not 
presented in as integrated a manner as that 
in Earthbound China; analytically it is less 
penetrating. Yang has not made much ef- 
fort to see his village in dynamic perspec- 
tive, although the structure of his book did 
not preclude such emphasis. A Chinese Vil- 
lage is nevertheless a living scene in its 
objectively personal portrayal of the lives 
of the people. By contrast, the people of 
the three villages of Yunnan are analytical 
sectors of men. 

Earthbound China is the more mature 
piece of work. It is not easy to tell whether 
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its advantages reflect the maturity of the 
authors primarily or their basic approach 
and method. At any rate, selection of 
unifying element (the land system) that 
is centrally and functionally integrated with 
the entire society introduces an initial pre. 
disposition toward a more analytical treat. 
ment of interrelationships. The emphasis on 
the economic aspects of the rural society 
further simplifies the task. Starting with 
limited and well focussed problem, the writ. 
ers are able to draw their conclusions jp 
relatively bold lines and colors. The finished 
product leaves the reader with something 
more to “chew on.” 

It is a pleasure to commend Earthbound 
China to social scientists in the United 
States, whether or not they are particularly 
interested in China. Its significance extends 
far beyond the bounds of the little villages 
of Yunnan. 

Fei and Chang did their work on the 
Yunnan villages as part of the general re- 
search program of the Yenching-Yunnan 
Station for Sociological Research, successor 
of the sociological research staff of the 
refugee Yenching University in combina- 
tion with the sociology department of Na- 
tional Yunnan University. The Yenching 
group had initiated a series of community 
studies beginning in the early thirties, only 
a part of which are available in English 
and some of which have not been published 
even in Chinese. Their work has been of 
consistently high level, including some un- 
published manuscripts that the reviewer 
has had the good fortune to see. We may 
look for important accessions to the litera- 
ture from this group in the near future. 

Mary JEAN BOWMAN. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





Iran. By William S. Haas. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1946. Pp. vii 
+ 273. $3.50. 


The author of Jran was Advisor to the 
Persian Ministry of Education under the 
recently abdicated monarch, Reza Shah. In 
nine chapters he has made an admirable 
attempt to present and interpret a picture 
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of the social, psychological, economic and 
political areas of Persian life in the light 
of the country’s history and her ethnic and 
geographic make-up. 

Iran is a country of great diversity. Her 
land ranges from mountain to plateau, from 
lush fertility to barren desert, and she is 
said to have seven climates, including ex- 
tremes. Her people match the terrain and 
the climate in variety, differing widely as 
to origin and culture. The greatest contrast 
is between nomadic tribes, with great di- 
versity among themselves, and city dwell- 
ers noted for their exquisite craftsmanship 
and, in times past, scholarship. Difficulties 
of getting unity out of such diversity are 
obvious. Any semblance of unity has been 
due to sheer despotic rule, the only form 
of government Iran has ever known. 

Iran’s present predicament is not new 
to her, but is a part of an old pattern of 
foreign invasion and domination, inevitable 
because of her important, but too often 
tragic, location at the crossroads and van- 
tage point of many nations. Occasionally 
she has reversed the action and has turned 
to business of conquest herself, and with 
success. 

Out of her history has grown the indi- 
vidualism of her people. With the break- 
down of organization during anarchy and 
its suppression or artificiality under despots, 
the individual has been forced to rely on 
himself. The Persian’s attitude of fatalism 
toward life is due to the continuous insta- 
bility and uncertainty to which he and his 
fathers have been subjected. Out of these 
same conditions arose his propensity for 
creating and tempering religions. 

Although her reputation in the Western 
World has been based upon the products of 
her cities, Iran is essentially an agricultural 
country. Her sedentary rural population is 
characterized by large landholders and 
presents many problems, such as a low 
standard of living, worn-out soil, lack of 
irrigation facilities, and hence uncultivated 
land whose products are sorely needed. At 
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present there is little chance for reform in 
the sense of a more equal distribution of 
land, for the peasant is not equipped to 
handle the difficulties that exist. Agricul- 
tural education and the cooperatives, work- 
ing together may be able to ameliorate 
this aspect of the rural problem. By bor- 
rowing from the Agricultural Bank, some 
farmers may be able to build up their 
land and improve or expand their irrigation 
systems, but loans are available only to 
those farmers whose land is registered with 
the government. This includes about one- 
fifth of the total. 

Since 1925, long strides have been taken 
in the direction of unifying Iran and trans- 
forming her into a westernized, modern 
nation by the dictatorial Reza Shah, who 
arose from the ranks of the military to the 
ruling position. The production system has 
been modified by the introduction of indus- 
trialization, and Reza Shah has hammered 
away steadily at all the important institu- 
tions. The hands of the clergy have been 
detached from area after area of Persian 
life. Elementary education has been made 
free and compulsory and a whole new 
school system similar to that of the West 
has been established. Viewing the low status 
of women as a hindrance to educational 
progress, the monarch banished the veil, 
symbol of seclusion and of polygamy, and 
set about to change the family system by 
discouraging polygamy and giving women 
legal rights in marriage clauses. 

The book is concluded on an optimistic 
note. It is the author’s belief that the revo- 
lution begun by Reza Shah will continue, 
that Persian individualism will persist and 
a democracy within the frame of a mon- 
archy will evolve. Russia will be too much 
concerned with her own development to 
further her expansion. While her progress 
has been interrupted by Allied occupation, 
Iran will derive from it some things that 
may facilitate her development. 


CATHERINE P. HEFLIN. 
Cornell University. 
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Economic Progress and Social Security. By 
A. G. B. Fisher. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1946. Pp. xii + 362. 
$5.00. 


This book is essentially a treatise on the 
conditions necessary for an expanding econ- 
omy, whether local, national, or world-wide. 
The theme that unifies a wide-ranging 
analysis is that a large measure of security 
in the economic sphere can be achieved only 
by indirection. That is, both economic ex- 
pansion and individual security may be 
gained if primary attention is paid to the 
former. Emphasis on security in the sense 
of maintenance of employment in given 
jobs, or a given allocation of resources and 
capital, leads to rigidities that may defeat 
both security and expansion. 

Professor Fisher thus poses and disposes 
of a well-loved dilemma, that between secur- 
ity and progress. As an economist he uses 
the latter term without the squeamishness 
sociologists have come to feel for its looser 
extensions in other fields. Economic prog- 
ress consists simply in rising average in- 
come levels, or in the expansion of produc- 
tion that makes such a goal possible. The 
author does not think social values or types 
of civilization unimportant, but quite rea- 
sonably assumes that their benefits can be 
achieved by only a very limited number of 
people if poverty is widespread. (The fact 
of the matter is that most of the lovers 
of peasants think more highly of other 
people’s poverty than do those most directly 
concerned.) 

Once having stated the thesis that ex- 
clusive emphasis on, security is self-defeat- 
ing, the author briefly reviews the course 
of economic expansion in the familiar terms 
of shifts from primary to secondary and 
tertiary production. He points out that this 
broadens the range of occupational and 
investment choices, as no large economy 
gives up the production of raw materials 
and the fabrication of goods. Here one 
misses a reference to the work of Colin 
Clark, who may be a late comer in the 
use of the terminology, but whose empirical 
studies are at least relevant to Fisher’s 
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argument. The remainder of the analysis 
consists of identifying the obstacles ang 
rigidities that prevent expansion, examin. 
ing proposals for their elimination, ang 
broadening the scope of the problem to 
include national and international adjust. 
ments. 


The analysis of the means for aiding 
economic expansion is by no means naive, 
It recognizes that change always adversely 
affects some interests. Structural rigidities 
may be found in both capital and labor 
(including, of course, management). The 
author perhaps under-emphasizes the rigidi- 
ties introduced by the monopolistic prac. 
tices of trade unions, and seems to attach 
a little too much faith to directing the 
stream of new recruits to the labor force, 
In the advanced industrial countries the 
labor force is steadily aging because the 
proportion of newcomers is diminishing. To 
aid labor mobility would thus seem to re- 
quire more extensive adult retraining than 
is implied in this discussion. 

Rural sociologists and economists will 
particularly want to read the author's 
cogent presentation of the case for remov- 
ing barriers to mobility out of agriculture 
and for tackling the “farm problem” in 
terms of the entire economy. Both “back 
to the land” movements and what the author 
calls the “nutritional approach” are set 
down as blind alleys. Elsewhere it is noted 
that emphasis on public works and similar 
emergency measures may be less satisfac- 
tory than the expansion of opportunities 
in the production of goods and services for 
which there is a more genuine demand. 

The author is no Pied Piper of Reaction, 
fearing planning by government but not 
by irresponsible private corporations, or 
longing for an impossible return to the 
good old days of smallness. He favors con- 
structive intervention, which he distin- 
guishes from that long accepted by busi- 
ness interests because it was designed to 
protect existing rigidities. His test for 
intervention or planning is whether the 
private or public machinery is likely to be 
the more active and effective, and he does 
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not think the answer will be the same in 
all cases. 

The book is not easy reading. The para- 
graphs are long, and the style, although 
lucid, is not sparing. In only five of the 
pook’s sixteen chapters are subheadings 
introduced to aid the reader in following the 
structure of the argument. But the reader 
who is willing to follow the author slowly 
will have made some progress at the end. 

WILBERT E. MOORE. 
Princeton University. 





The Humanities and the Common Man. By 
Norman Foerster. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. Pp. viii + 60. $1.50. 


What constitutes a liberal education and 
what role the humanities should play in 
higher education are questions that are 
being raised everywhere in the academic 
world today. This little volume advances 
the argument that the spirit of the humani- 
ties should dominate the public colleges and 
universities, and condemns existing domi- 
nation of these institutions by utilitarian 
specialists who emphasize training for a job 
and drawing the student into a vocation as 
early as possible. 

No one can question the value of the 
humanities in the curricula in helping “to 
fashion ideas, concepts, and forms that 
give meaning and value to life and furnish 
the patterns of conduct,” or how impossible 
it would be for us to try to get along 
“without the aid of certain people who 
can be trusted to speak with authority on 
the vitally important questions of human 
ends.” An education inspired by the human- 
istic ideal is a liberal education and Foerster 
insists that a liberal education cannot be 
achieved through vocational education. We 
must, he says, set about “liberalizing our 
technical and vocational education.” But 
how is the humanizing to be done? 

The last three sections of this brief dis- 
cussion are entitled “The Great Curricu- 
lum,” “The Great Faculty,” and “The Great 
Administration,” indicating that the way 
to liberalize American higher education is 
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through a common core of studies taught 
by the right kind of professors selected 
by sympathetic and intelligent administra- 
tors. The curriculum of foundation studies, 
according to Foerster, will be drawn mainly 
from the natural sciences and the humani- 
ties—the physical and biological sciences, 
history, literature, art, and philosophy. It 
will address the student “not as a future 
technician and specialist, but as a human 
being interested in understanding himself 
and his world.” But the author rightly con- 
cludes that this new task cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed until schools in each 
subject have reconceived their aims and 
methods through “a humanistic philosophy 
based on the concept of the dignity of man, 
rather than a naturalistic philosophy that 
has led us toward a materialistic chaos and 
a resurgence of barbarism.” 

The author feels that the only way to 
improve the curricula is to improve the 
faculty which designs them. Reforming the 
faculty is a great task, and too much blame 
for existing conditions in American col- 
leges and universities should not be placed 
upon the deans and presidents. This re- 
viewer feels that Foerster places far too 
much credit or discredit upon deans and 
administrative officers for the existing em- 
phasis upon the technical and vocational 
rather than the humanistic curricula. It 
should not be forgotten that publicly-sup- 
ported state colleges and universities find 
that the public pulse is an extremely im- 
portant factor in determining policies and 
procedures. The author believes that public 
opinion today is sounder education-wise 
than administrative opinion and that it is 
more likely to ask the fundamental ques- 
tions and face them squarely. It may be 
true that the public generally has a stronger 
feeling and appreciation for the essentials 
of education, or a “common core” of knowl- 
edge and abilities as means of self-realiza- 
tion and social unity than most college 
deans and presidents, but this reviewer is 
not so sure that this is true. The sweep 
of masses on the march not only in this 
country but over the world generally has 
placed rather heavy emphasis upon the 
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vocational and technical types of training, 
and living in the kind of society in which 
we live, there is likely to be for many 
years heavy emphasis upon the practical 
and vocational-type courses. 

Somewhere between the two extremes of 
strictly vocational or technical types of edu- 
cation and the liberal arts, the humanities 
type should be a reasonable meeting ground 
in which a fairly well-balanced education 
could be secured. It is doubtful if a com- 
plete revolutionary change could or should 
occur overnight. Moreover, one should re- 
member that the publicly supported uni- 
versities and colleges constitute only one 
of the major institutions influencing cul- 
tural change and determining public opin- 
ion. Higher education can and should do 
much to improve its offerings and to pro- 
vide for the student ample opportunities 
to secure a good appreciation of the hu- 
manities and social sciences as well as of 
the technical and vocational fields. Adequate 
solution of our problems depends upon this 
approach, this reviewer believes, rather 
than extreme emphasis upon either one to 
the complete exclusion of the other. 

R. R. RENNE. 
Montana State College. 





The Mentally Ill in America. By Albert 
Deutsch. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xvii + 530. $4.00. 


Here is “must reading” for sociologists 
and for any other intelligent reader who 
wants to gain a better understanding of 
one of the major social problems of our 
times. Written by the very able man who 
is currently Welfare Editor of the News- 
paper PM, this book represents the first 
comprehensive history of the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill in America. It cov- 
ers the period from colonial times, including 
Old-World backgrounds, down to the period 
just prior to World War II. Originally pub- 
lished in 1937 by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, it has been reprinted without re- 
vision by the present publisher. 

The history starts from the days when 
psychotic persons were thought to be pos- 
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sessed by demons, when therapy was limite 
largely to elaborate rituals of exorcism pep. 
formed to drive out the devils. The hi 

of the care of the mentally ill is not on 
of which Americans can be proud. It is truly 
a story of man’s inhumanity to man. 
the early period we see the mentally jj 
chained in cages, beaten regularly at certain 
times of the month, killed as witches (jp 
New England), confined in almshouses anj 
jails, “bid off” as paupers, and exhibitej 
for a fee like animals in a zoo. 

The gradual evolution of the modem 
state hospital and the use of the system 
of state care is traced with precision. The 
origin and development of the mental by. 
giene movement is sketched, as are the 
rising standards of care and treatment of 
patients. 

Every great movement has its great per. 
sonalities. Here the work and influence of 
three persons are outstanding—Dr. Benja- 
min Rush, called the father of American 
psychiatry, Dorothea Lynde Dix, whos 
heroic achievements during 40 years of 
crusading for better care of the mentally 
ill should be better known to all Americans, 
and Clifford Beers, founder of the Mental 
Hygiene Movement. 

Chapters 1 to 13 describe in considerable 
detail the slow growth of provisions for 
the care of the mentally ill. Chapter 14 is 
valuable in tracing and explaining the ex- 
tension of the study, treatment, and pre- 
ventive practices outside the hospital. The 
expansion of interest from neurology to 
psychiatry, and from the psychoses to the 
neuroses and other personality disorders is 
sketched and explained. One chapter is de 
voted to the Mental Hygiene movement and 
its founder. Two chapters are devoted toa 
historic review of the growth of institution 
al provisions for the education and care o 
the mentally deficient. These chapters offer 
the uninitiated reader the means of gail- 
ing a quick orientation in the field of men 
tal deficiency. This is followed by a short 
review of insanity and the criminal law, ani 
a chapter dealing with our commitment laws 
and procedures. Chapter 20 deals with moé- 
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ern trends in institutional care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 

The final chapter describes the various 
schools of current psychiatric theory and 
practice, ending with a challenge to con- 
tinued progress in the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill. Particularly, it offers a 
challenge to the mental hygienist, to the 
educator and to others who are seeking for 
preventive measures, for effective methods 
toward the positive promotion of mental 
health, and for the building of a better 
world. 

While this book is written in a clear semi- 
popular style it is based on careful studies 
of original sources, and is rendered authen- 
tic by lists of source materials. Its 15 page 
index makes the book a serviceable reference 
volume. 

During the 10 years that have lapsed since 
this book was written outstanding develop- 
ments have occurred, and the reader may 
feel somewhat let down by the fact that 
this excellent history was not brought up- 
to-date. 

A. R. MANGus. 
Ohio State University. 





Public Medical Care. By Franz Goldmann. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. vii + 226. $2.75. 


This is a timely book for all those now so 
much interested in the topics of health and 
medical care. Its purpose is to present a 
composite picture of public medical care 
from humble beginnings in colonial times to 
a social movement steadily gaining in im- 
petus, but still quite controversial. 

Its framework is a twofold table of con- 
tents including (1) haphazard growth of 
public hospitals, clinics and programs, 
mainly for special kinds or selected groups 
of patients, and (2) directed growth 
through planning for hospitals and related 
facilities, for organization of professional 
services, for payment of facilities and serv- 
ices, and for administration of medical care. 

Its underlying philosophy is that ade- 
quate medical care is a fundamental human 
right, as much a necessity as food, shelter, 
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clothing or education, or less indispensable 
to the well-being of society than to the 
welfare of the individual, and an essential 
component of any program for individual 
and social security. 

Selected excerpts will serve to show some 
of the author’s factual and philosophical 
statements, and perhaps whet appetites for 
others: 

Well organized and properly con- 
ducted diagnostic and educational clinic 
service intensify existing desire and 
create new demand for medical care. 
coe Ge OD 

If specialized service is to reach the 
large numbers of families living in 
thinly settled regions, small towns, and 
rural communities, the organization 
must be adapted to the particular con- 
ditions. Where people ordinarily can- 
not come to the clinic because of the 
distance and cost of travel, the clinic 
must come to the people. (pp. 57-58) 

The history of community health or- 
ganization shows that it requires a 
great disaster to convince both peoples 
and governments of the inadequacy of 
health policies carried over from old 
times. (p. 73) 

The community which considers the 
introduction of an adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient program of public 
medical care must carefully weigh the 
relative merits and feasibility of the 
various methods of organizing and 
paying for medical service. There is no 
such thing as a golden rule applicable 
everywhere. (p. 99) 

The forces representing organized 
care of the sick and the forces repre- 
senting public health not only marched 
but also fought separately in the past. 
They still do. Public policy thus neg- 
lects the primary rule of grand strate- 
gy—to beat the enemy by joint opera- 
tion. (p. 156) 

Bigness as such does not necessarily 
spell adequacy, economy, and conveni- 
ence of service. (p. 162) 

There is little justification for the 
continued existence of three sets of 
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hospitals—governmental, nonprofit vol- 
untary, and proprietary—if the result 
is wasteful duplication of accommoda- 
tion, equipment, and services in one 
area and lack or scarcity of hospitals 
in others. (p. 166) 

The evil of utterly uneven distribu- 
tion of health personnel, with wealthy 
sections and urban areas oversupplied 
and poorer sections and rural areas 
sadly undersupplied, is not incurable. 
(p. 172) 

Health insurance is a device with 
limitations as well as _ potentialities. 
. . . It is unsuited to cope with some 
catastrophies . . . is feasible only for 
people able to make regular contribu- 
tions. ... (p. 184) 

Planning for adequate medical care 
is more than a method of organizing 
the application of scientific knowledge 
and technical skill. It is the expression 
of a social philosophy. It is effective 
only in so far as it is sustained by a 
conviction of principle. (p. 196) 
Without further excerpts, it is easy to 

see this is primarily a book of principles 
and problems pertaining to public medical 
care. It is heavily documented with a long 
list of pertinent references, but it is not 
wholly a product without pride and preju- 
dice, nor a treatise of developments in 
strictly chronological sequence. 
LELAND B. TATE. 

The Farm Foundation, Chicago. 





Problems of the Postwar World. Edited by 
Thomas Carson Tooke McCormick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. viii + 526. $3.75. 


This symposium grew out of the concerns 
of a group of scholars at the University 
of Wisconsin because they could not serve 
in the armed forces of the last war yet 
wished to make some contribution to the 
public understanding of postwar problems 
within their fields of specialization. Each 
author, had the license to say what he 
wished in the way he thought best. The re- 
sultant volume is not so discordant a one 
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as the reader might expect it to be, Thre 
major subjects are discussed—Econonj, 
Policy (6 chapters), Government and % 
ciety (5 chapters), and International Re. 
tions (9 chapters). And despite many Signi.) istrat 
ficant omissions which were duly .f social 
nized by the editor, the contributed chapten} defea 
are in the main readable and valid guida} relat 
to the problems that have already arise} ones) 
and, apparently, to others that may deye.f ish « 
op. Yet, no one of the writers—they jp} becor 
clude Becker, Perlman, Brandeis, Hobson, oppor 
Graves, Ellsworth, Gaus, Fellman, Willing | of oc 
Stoke, Jordan, Gerth, Ogg, and McCormid§ gence 
—essays the role of prophet. All of then} great 
point to the need for all the good sense, wis keep 
dom, and fortitude that our nation emf ably 
command, not “ 
The major problems toward which thi WI 
cooperating social scientists would diredf lange 
the layman’s attention are not so simpk§ Have 
They include: income and employment (ow 
standards of well-being must be raised i 
all our_resources are to be fully utilized); 
unionism (postwar industrial relations wil 
be determined to a great extent by ho 1 
closely we approximate “full employment”); ] 
social security (not merely the cradle t 
grave security, but the opportunity for al 
of us to function as full members of wf In 
economy and government) ; agriculture (mf to gi 
acceptable standard of living for reasonably} preta 
efficient farmers); taxation (“the safet{ titud 
generalization . . . is that there will kj mans 
more of it.”); economic foreign policy (wi previ 
need an “expansionary, international” onj tion, 
demanding bold and imaginative interm{ to de 
tional action.) ; planning (we must prepar} sical 
personnel and institutional devices adequate} (with 
for the emerging society); federalim} strat 
(probably power will continue to flow no} dolick 
in one direction, now in another “as th— peopl 
push of the moment dictates.”) ; local gorf to sh 
ernment (fundamental changes are likey 
to come soon in urban areas, but “on th 
rural side it is not likely that drastic inst 
tutional rearrangements will occur in t& 
predictable future”); education (must bk 
democratically conducted toward dem 
goals); the Negro problem (will be 
acute than it was a generation ago); 
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new nationalism (nations in leagues are still 
nations seeking the greatest safety and 
prosperity for their own peoples); inter- 
national organization (the revolt of admin- 
istrators against orderly development of 
secial organization did not end with the 
defeat of the Tri-axis); American-British 
relations (we are advised to develop cordial 
ones); Russia (we have no sword to brand- 
ish over her, but economic necessity can 
become the foundation of our diplomatic 
opportunity) ; German peoples on the eve 
of occupation (we must work with “intelli- 
gence” for “success,” for the problem is of 
great magnitude); The Far East (can we 
keep a good record?) ; Pan-America (prob- 
ably we can develop “one hemisphere” if 
not “one world”). 

What contradictory slants? What a me- 
lange of opinion and directives? Of course. 
Have you read your morning’s paper? 

IRA De A. RED. 
Atlanta University. 





The German People. A Social Portrait to 
1914. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. 














iii-143. $1.75. 


In this short treatise the author attempts 
to give an historico-anthropological inter- 
pretation of German culture stressing at- 
titudes and other characteristics of Ger- 
mans of different classes at different times 
previous to 1914. Beginning with the ques- 
tion, “Who are the Germans?” he attempts 
to demonstrate the great variability in phy- 
sical and cultural characteristics. Figures 
(without source) are included to demon- 
strate that Germans are not the most 
dolichocephalic, light-complected, tallest 
people of Europe. The author then attempts 
to show that there is lacking a “general 
German ethos.” Through his own observa- 
tion and a study of the great personages in 
German literature and life, the author at- 
tempts to show that differences have been 
great and important. These and locality dif- 
ferences, which he calls campanilismo or 
particularism, were threatened by a strong 
current of nationalism. 
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A current which ran counter to extreme 
nationalism was the cosmopolitan attitude 
of men like Goethe, Frederick the Great, 
Herder, H. Von Humbolt, and even the 
masses during certain settled and peaceful 
epochs. The struggle between separatism 
and nationalism is, the author believes, all- 
important and furnished plenty of psy- 
chological conflicts among the liberals. The 
unexcelled German school system which ear- 
ly banished illiteracy from Germany, the 
exceedingly effiicient army, and the fact 
that Germany never had a thorough-going 
revolution set Germany off from England 
and France. 

The author makes much of his belief that 
one of Germany’s greatest weaknesses was 
“the striking lack of ...a class of gentle- 
men”. The German upper class, the aris- 
tocracy, which set the pattern for so much 
of German life lacked refinement, an appre- 
ciation of fair play and true culture. The 
author claims that Bismarck remained a 
titled rustic. He quotes Lily Braun to show 
that “The Prussian, Silesian and Branden- 
burg nobleman with his large hands, burly 
figure, and thick skull often betrays even 
now that his ancestors had to work and 
live like peasants. .. .” He had a “coarse 
wit” and was not the bearer of refinement 
that the less influential Catholic nobleman 
was. Nevertheless, even Goethe never over- 
came his awe of hereditary rank. 

The author accounts for the great weak- 
ness of the middle class by stressing the 
lack of a “truly aristocratic class with high 
ideals and cultural refinement and gentle- 
manly demeanor” as a peacemaker. Another 
weakness was its devotion to work and self- 
improvement rather than ideas of service, 
democracy, and social uplift. Artisans and 
tradesmen who were greatly influenced by 
the traditions of the guilds and the con- 
servative peasants were suspicious of in- 
dividualism, liberalism, and intellectualism. 
The petty bourgeois featured in later anti- 
Semitic propaganda. 

The treatment is on the whole sympa- 
thetic to the Germans and the description 
of the German Jewry will interest all so- 
ciologists. Although many of the generali- 
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zations seem valid the supporting evidence 
is lacking. A middle class bias frequently 
appears and also an anglophile current is 
evident. Sociologists will require more sub- 
stantial evidence than a few quotations 
and a man’s claim for knowledge of the 
culture. Nevertheless it is reassuring to 
read a book which is as sympathetic and 
objective so soon after the war. A useful 
bibliography is included. 


CHARLES P. LOOMIS. 
Michigan State College. 





The Family. From Institution to Compan- 
ionship. By Ernest W. Burgess and 
Harvey J. Locke. New York: American 
Book Company, 1945. Pp. xvi + 800. 
$4.25. 


The main thesis of this book is that “the 
family in historical times has been, and 
at present is, in transition from an insti- 
tution to a companionship . . . in the past 
the important factors unifying the family 
have been external, formal, and authori- 
tarian, as the law, the mores, public opinion, 
tradition, the authority of the family head, 
rigid discipline, and elaborate ritual ... 
in the new emerging form of the compan- 
ionate family, its unity inheres less and 
less in community pressures and more and 
more in such interpersonal relations as the 
mutual affection, the sympathetic under- 
standing, and the comradeship of its 
members.” 

Materials are organized in four parts: 
Part I, “The Family in Social Change,” 
deals with the changing patterns of family 
behavior in divergent contemporary situ- 
ations—the Chinese, the rural, the urban, 
the Negro, and the Russian family. Part 
II, “The Family and Personality Develop- 
ment,” is concerned with personality as it 
is formed through cultural and psychogenic 
conditioning and interpersonal relationships 
in the family. Part III, “Family Organiza- 
tion,” considers family unity and stresses 
the basic principle that the process of com- 
municative interaction within the family is 
the vital element in its unity and success. 
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Part IV, “Family Disorganization and Rp. 
organization,” rather than viewing disor. 
ganization as pathological, treats it as ney 
patterns of behavior emerging in respon, 
to social change, changing patterns whic 
are concomitant with the transition fron 
the institutional to the companionship 
family. 

To document and to analyze this funds. 
mental trend in family organization th 
authors have used statistical research find. 
ings plus personal records which give “flesh 
and blood” quality to the study. Concepts 
are defined by use of the ideal-type pm. 
cedure, a device which is a most helpful 
tool for classifying, comparing, and analyy. 
ing family behavior. 

An excellent feature of the book lies in 
the research projects which are presented 
as chapter endings “to arouse the interest 
of the student in ‘research upon marriage 
and the family . . . and to present a frame. 
work of concepts in which questions might 
be raised and hypotheses formulated.” I am 
finding that these sections are of great 
interest to my students. 


This study of the family is a valuable 
addition to the field, not only because it 
increases our understanding of the family 
as a unity of interacting persons, shaping 
the personality of its members and adapting 
to social change, but also because it points 
up the gaps in our knowledge and indicates 
the great need for further research. I felt 
this need particularly in reading the chap- 
ter on the rural family which contained 
fewer personal documents (and more sta- 
tistics) than any of the five family types 
included in the section. We still make too 
many generalizations about the family. For 
example, the authors state that “students 
of rural life, while pointing out the difi- 
culty of making valid generalizations be 
cause of the diversity of types of rum 
families, are agreed that the one funda 
mental characteristic of the farm family 
is that its members work together as 4 
unit with resulting family solidarity.” My 
hunch is that future research within the 
framework of the social class structure o 
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the rural community will show that rural 
family behavior is too diversified for such 


a generalization. 
EpItH J. FREEMAN. 


Brooklyn, New York. 





Seaman A. Knapp, Schoolmaster of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. By Joseph C. Bailey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xiii + 307. $3.25. 


The demonstration method of teaching 
farmers, initiated by Seaman A. Knapp in 
Texas in 1903, set in motion a process which 
was destined to become one of the most 
dynamic and profitable ever to benefit the 
American farmer. In working with people 
Knapp proved himself to be a master of 
applied psychology. He started with the 
individual farmer, but was not content until 
the farmer’s community was aroused with 
his proposals. 

In reflecting on his work with the indi- 
vidual Knapp said, “What a man hears he 
may doubt, what he sees he may possibly 
doubt, but what he does himself he cannot 
doubt.” (p. 155) Speaking of demonstration 
work he later said, “the crucial point was 
to minimize the government’s share and to 
enhance by every device possible the part 
played by the individual farmer and to lay 
on him, in full view of his neighbors and 
fellow citizens, inescapable responsibility 
for the shortcomings or success of his com- 
mitment.” (p. 157) No little of Knapp’s 
success was due to his ability to convince 
the farmer that improved farm practices 
had a cash value. (p. 175) 

Knapp saw the wisdom of approaching 
farmers through the leaders of their own 
groups. It is significant that all of his first 
farm agents were successful farmers. There 
were no professional men among them. The 
author states that Knapp by “instinct and 
necessity” chose his agents with charac- 
teristics similar to his own. 

In establishing and promoting demonstra- 
tion work Knapp did not neglect the towns- 
men, especially the businessmen and bankers 
with whom the farmer dealt. In the incep- 
tion of the work, communities underwrote 
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any loss incurred by the farmer as a result 
of using improved but, to the farmer, un- 
tried practices. Knapp convinced the towns- 
men that they could not afford to let 
demonstration work fail, since their eco- 
nomic well-being and that of the farmers 
were closely interwoven. By these tactics 
Knapp hedged the farmer about with those 
who were vitally interested in his work. 
He created a success atmosphere on the 
farms and in the farmers’ towns. In speak- 
ing of his work in the wider community 
Knapp once said, “I must state that my 
best helpers were the ministers of all de- 
nominations,” whom he convinced of the 
soundness of the demonstration idea. Also, 
“The traveling salesmen were my second 
best assistants.” 

The first six chapters are primarily of 
biographical and historical interest. There 
is much in Chapters VII and VIII dealing 
with psychological and sociological princi- 
ples to commend them to the busiest of 
Extension workers and others interested in 
applied social science. The remaining chap- 
ters (IX to XII) deal with the development 
of demonstration work into a national serv- 
ice for the farm families of America. 

Those interested in livestock will not miss 
the author’s questionable use of the term 
“thoroughbred” in connection with cattle. 
(Pp. 63, 92, 95) 

A note familiar to agricultural personnel 
is struck in Chapter XII, which points out 
that prior to the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act, a long and sometimes bitter 
struggle existed between the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture over 
matters of policy. 

LINDEN S. Dopson. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Providing for Unemployed Workers in the 
Transition. By Richard A. Lester. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xi + 152. $1.50. 


This book is a very direct contribution to 
the practical aspects of maintaining full 
employment. It especially applies to that 
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critical period when the Nation is reorient- 
ing itself to a changed era of production. 
The author states the problem, and then 
proceeds directly to an evaluation of the 
factors which will help alleviate an unem- 
ployment situation. 

The first factor discussed by Mr. Lester 
is that reserves held by the workers have 
increased tremendously during the war 
years. But further than this, the distribution 
of these holdings among the different in- 
come brackets actually will determine the 
effectiveness of these savings in tiding the 
Nation over an unemployment period. Other 
forms of reserves center largely in unem- 
ployment compensation funds which have 
ben increasing at the rate of one to one- 
and-a-half billion a year. The policy of 
states and cities toward building up post- 
war reserve funds has put another sizeable 
sum in readiness for use in bridging an 
unemployment gap. 

The author comes to the heart of the 
problem by evaluating these several forms 
of reserves as to adequacy in meeting tran- 
sitional unemployment. He concludes that 
the sum total would be large enough, but 
that they are poorly distributed and severe- 
ly compartmentalized and, therefore, not 
fully effective. 

The systems now available for unem- 
ployment compensation have not as yet 
been tested under the condition of a busi- 
ness slump so that the frail elements in the 
structures have not yet been located. How- 
ever, the treatise goes forward and sug- 
gests some improvements—the need for 
which is evidenced by a careful study which 
the author has made. There are some major 
shortcomings such as lack of coverage, 
great variation in benefit provisions, varia- 
tion of reserves in each of fifty-two reserve 
funds. As definite suggestions for improve- 
ment, he analyzes three structural revisions 
—(1) a unified national system, (2) sup- 
plemental benefits financed by the Federal 
Government, and (3) Federal aid or loan 
arrangement to support state funds. 

The author also sets forth some of the 
actions which can be put into effect by 
private industry to help solve the problem, 
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even though this activity is restricted by 
the fact that industry must operate for 
profit. Among the measures which business 
can provide are severance pay and alter. 
native kinds of work such as repairing, and 
anticipation hiring. These measures would 
be a contribution to a favorable “economic 
climate.” 

The versatility of the worker as it would 
be increased by a program of training is 
not only discussed, but practical suggestions 
for organizing and maintaining a training 
program are set out for immediate use. 

The whole presentation recommends itself 
for reading and study because it does sum- 
marize what has been accomplished toward 
building up reserves for overcoming—or 
at least alleviating—a situation which may 
arise at any time, or is even now the most 
important consideration for this Nation’s 
economy. The reading of the book is par- 
ticularly valuable in that it does point out 
the several aspects of timing and ironing 
out the prospective difficulties of a program 
designed to meet a period of transitional 
unemployment which has not as yet been 
tried under the conditions it is meant to 
overcome. 

E. A. STARCH. 
Bureau of Agricultural Ecoonmics. 





Mississippi Study of Higher Education 
1945. By Joseph E. Gibson and Others. 
Jackson, Mississippi: Board of Trus- 
tees, Institutions of Higher Learning, 
1945. Pp. 402. 


This survey of the higher educational 
institutions of Mississippi was made by 
representative specialists of the United 
State Office of Education and certain state 
departments of education and state uni- 
versities, under the direction of Joseph E. 
Gibson, Director of Higher Education for 
the State of Louisiana. Most of the con- 
sultants who made the study were educa- 
tors familiar with Southern educational 
conditions. 

The study is devoted to the state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education 
which include five four-year colleges for 
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white students and two four-year colleges 
for Negroes. An outstanding weakness in 
the study is the fact that it does not take 
in the four senior colleges which are pri- 
vately supported, the 17 junior colleges, 12 
of which receive state support, and six 
privately-supported Negro colleges. 

The report is divided into five parts each 
of which is divided into chapters. Part I 
is a summary of recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees by the Study Committee. 
Part II describes the state administrative 
organization of institutions of higher edu- 
cation and recommends certain changes. 
Part III is concerned with the educational 
programs in the institutions and their rela- 
tionship to the needs of the state with 
emphasis on such matters as health, library 
facilities, terminal and vocational education, 
teacher training, agricultural and engineer- 
ing education, and others. Part IV deals 
with the organization and administration of 
the particular institutions and includes such 
subjects as faculty personnel, student per- 
sonnel programs, public relations, finance 
and the physical plant. Part V is devoted 
to Negro education. 

A valuable feature of the report is that 
each topic is introduced by an . exposition 
of basic educational principles which seem 
pertinent. The Mississippi institutions are 
then examined in terms of the basic con- 
cepts and judgment is drawn as to their 
adequacies and their inadequacies. Recom- 
mendations are then given for improving 
or correcting the existing conditions. 

From the viewpoint of the reviewer 
among the most valuable and interesting 
chapters of the report are those dealing 
with the health of the Mississippi population 
and the medical care available to that popu- 
lation. The report points out that Mississippi 
has the lowest physician-to-population ratio 
of any state. The same is true of trained 
nurses. It further points out that the train- 
ing of more medical practitioners is no 
guarantee that there will be more doctors 
in the state. The first need of the state 
is a reorganization of the hospital system 
with new hospitals provided which will be 
available to rural people. A plan for “Pre- 
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payment Health Service” is suggested. A 
medical school and schools of nursing are 
also recommended. 

The study is a valuable contribution to 
the field of educational literature. It should 
be of interest to educators and to rural 
sociologists for the reason that it is a study 
of higher education in the most rural of all 
states of the Union. In this state there are 
more higher educational institutions in pro- 
portion to the population and more effort 
is required in relation to ability to pay than 
is found in any other state. 

MARION B. SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 





Post-War Jobs. A Guide to Current Prob- 
lems and Future Opportunities. Edited 
by Nelson and Henrietta Poynter. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1945. Pp. 
211. Cloth bound, $2.50; Paper bound, 
$2.00. 


As the title indicates, the book points 
out the problems of achieving the objectives 
of full employment. It presents a mass of 
detailed information clearly in a _ limited 
space on current annd controversial issues. 

The first chapter is a summary of the 
post-war job problem. Succeeding chapters 
present in greater detail the various means 
whereby full employment may be attained. 
Most chapters close with sections on politi- 
cal implications and attitudes in Congress 
with reference to each phase. Mass idleness 
cost the United States over 265 billion 
dollars from 1930 to 1940 emphasizing the 
importance of full employment in 14,000,000 
jobs in addition to the 46,000,000 jobs avail- 
able in 1940. 

Full production and full employment can 
be achieved only if our tax laws protect 
mass purchasing power as well as encour- 
age capital investment and business expan- 
sion. Disposal of surplus property is ana- 
lyzed as it affects full employment. “Vet- 
erans may comprise close to one-fourth of 
the post-war labor force.” Only an expand- 
ing economy, with full production and em- 
ployment can assure all veterans a job. 

Extension of social security will help 
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promote full employment by increasing 
purchasing power during temporary unem- 
ployment and by making retirement of old 
workers possible. About 25 million workers 
will be changing jobs and will be in tempo- 
rary unemployment. Public works will serve 
as a cushion against unemployment. It can 
serve three major functions: provision of 
additional jobs during the reconversion 
period; promotion of regional development; 
and provision of a backlog of jobs for 
periods of unemployment. New industries 
can be a source of many new jobs and make 
more general our high standard of living. 
Agriculture is suggested as a field for 
the employment of several million people 
not now engaged in agriculture as well as 
a source of increased purchasing power, and 
the production of raw material to be used 
in industry. The hope is held out that the 
farm labor displaced by mechanization of 
farms can still remain on the land by the 
development of the family farm. 


The United States cannot maintain a 
high level of living for its people and pro- 
vide 60 million jobs without a healthy for- 
eign trade. A market for about 10 billion 
dollars worth of goods and services must 
be found in foreign countries. Helping other 
nations industrialize will boost our exports. 
Reciprocal tariffs reduce trade barriers and 
encourage trade. With the disappearance 
of physical isolation, economic isolation be- 
comes impossible. 


Housing is one of the greatest of post 
war needs. About 16,500,000 new dwelling 
units are needed besides the improvement 
of nearly 10 million more. This will require 
the construction of 1,650,000 units annually 
for 10 years, employing 3,530,000 men. Op- 
position to prefabrication and speculative 
buying must be overcome. Discrimination 
in employment against minority groups hin- 
ders full employment and restricts full pur- 
chasing power. 

Post-War Jobs is recommended as a 
source book of documented information on 
the problems of full employment. 


° D. C. DVORACEK. 
University of Minnesota. 


A Business of My Own. By Arthur E. Mor. 
gan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Community 
Service, Inc., 1945. Pp. 160. $0.75, 


A number of books have appeared jn 
recent months designed to assist former 
servicemen and others in starting their own 
businesses. Mr. Morgan’s monograph is 
different from the others in that it empha. 
sizes the small business in the small com- 
munity; it is recognized that most busi- 
nesses in large cities are also small, but 
interest centers in those firms for which 
a small-community location means _ lower 
costs and maximum satisfaction to the par. 
ticipants. In the philosophy of the author, 
business is not an end in itself but falls 
into its proper place in the entire social, 
cultural and ethical design of the com- 
munity. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
brief statements of a considerable number 
of small firms in unusual lines of business, 
This is an improvement upon many of the 
guidebooks for the returning serviceman 
which limit their analysis to retail mer- 
chandising, an already overcrowded field. 
Mention of the age of many of the firms 
cited helps, too, to dispose of the shibboleth 
that the small enterprise must grow larger 
or stagnate. Much good would come from 
enlarging these case studies to show why 
the firms mentioned have succeeded and 
why some others in similar industries and 
in similar communities have died. The aspir- 
ant to business ownership will have to look 
elsewhere for descriptions of principles and 
techniques of business organization and 
operation; such descriptions were not one 
of the author’s objectives. 

The early part of the book presents the 
philosophy of the author and of Community 
Service, Inc. as to the place of profit in 
business motivation as compared with other 
satisfactions to be derived from business 
achievement. This discussion raises some 
nice issues as to the ethics of competition 
and of the profit motive, and the efficacy 
of pecuniary motives in directing resources 
to their most effective uses. This reviewer 
cannot agree with the author’s analogies 
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between our private capitalistic system and 
a feudal society. Whatever may be the 
weaknesses of our present economic sys- 
tem, it certainly is the antithesis of authori- 
tarian feudalism. The author speaks of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation “ruling the eco- 
nomic lives of many thousands of men.” 
(Pp. 6-7.) As this review is written these 
men are on strike, but the statement would 
not be any more true if they were not. The 
controversies to which such statements give 
rise, however, are of little direct concern 
to those for whom the book was prepared; 
wherever the truth lies in such issues, the 
value of the book to the prospective busi- 
nessmar is not seriously affected. 

A revised and enlarged edition of this 
book to sell for $1.00 is in press as this 
review, based on the first edition, is written. 

MARSHALL D. KETCHUM. 
The University of Chicago. 





Supervising People. By George D. Halsey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. x + 233. $3.00. 


“This book is intended primarily for su- 
pervisors—foremen in shops and mills, sec- 
tion heads in offices, assistant buyers and 
floor managers in retail stores—the men 
and women directly in charge of the work- 
ers and finally responsible for whether or 
not each individual’s work is well done.” It 
should also prove useful for teachers and 
students of leadership, social psychology, 
counselling, and for special reports in in- 
dustrial and vocational relations. 

Supervising People is simply written and 
well-organized. It is very explicit in its 
presentation. Not only does the author offer 
sound theoretical suggestions, but he re- 
lates them to experiences taken from real- 
life situations. The reader is given clear-cut, 
step-by-step procedures, and can readily 
apply them to his own situations. 

After beginning with a definition of su- 
pervision, the author presents in detail how 
the six qualities—thoroughness, fairness, 
initiative, tact, enthusiasm, and emotional 
control—are important to success in su- 
Pervising people. Emphasis is given to the 


fact that all six qualities must be included 
by the successful supervisor. An unsuc- 
cessful supervisor may lack only one or 
two qualities, but these deficiencies in one 
or more often prove to be his downfall. 

Significantly, the author goes back to the 
basic psychology of human behavior, and 
discusses this in simple lay language. He 
then discusses each of the many phases 
that are involved in supervising people: 
Job Specifications; Use of Tests; Interview- 
ing Applicants; Job Evaluation and Salary 
Administration; Starting New Employees; 
How to Hold Good Meetings; Measuring and 
Rating Performance; Correcting without 
Offending; Problem Cases; Dismissals; De- 
veloping Assistants; Special Considerations 
in Supervision of Women; Employee Coun- 
selor; Improving Work Methods; Wage In- 
centives; Prevention of Accidents; Morale; 
and Code of Ethics. He concretely illus- 
trates how the qualities of good supervision 
apply the psychology of human behavior. 

The bibliography which is included at the 
end of each chapter, and summarized at the 
end of the book, is, like the book, of a non- 
technical nature. 

The author concludes with “A Suggested 
Program for Your Development in the 
Art of Supervising People.” This chapter 
is chiefly a self-rating test which may be 
used by conscientious persons to check 
their strong and weak qualities. 

GERALD T. HUDSON. 
Colorado A. & M. College. 





The United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. By Herman Finer. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1946. Pp. 121. 
Cloth $0.50; Paper $0.25. 


This little book offers a well-rounded ac- 
count of the responsibility of the Economic 
and Social Council as formulated in the 
Charter, and of the potentialities inherent 
in such responsibility for contributing max- 
imally to the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. Using as background the experience 
of the social and economic agencies of the 
League of Nations, Mr. Finer argues 
strongly for the fullest exploitation of the 
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Council’s role as a kind of international 
brain trust and budget bureau for the 
General Assembly; it would coordinate and 
review the work of other specialized agen- 
cies—e.g., the ILO, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, The International Monetary 
Fund, and so forth—but without “en- 
croaching on the responsibility accorded to 
the governing bodies.” The author feels, 
clearly, that the Council’s operations ought 
to be motivated by a ‘welfare economy’ 
ideology. 

In developing his hopeful picture of the 
Council’s possible future, Mr. Finer con- 
fronts himself repeatedly, and somewhat 
dolefully, with the Charter’s limitation on 
the Council’s authority to “the promotion 
of international cooperation by the specific 
means of studies and recommendations.” He 
recognizes that the problem rests in the 
willingness of each separate national sov- 
ereignty to abide by recommendations, but 
insists that the life of the United Nations 
demands such willingness. 

Those who feel that the future of the 
Council, as well as that of the United 
Nations, will be determined by the needs 
of the large Powers in their interrelation- 
ships, will be little stirred by the blueprint 
of part of an international governmental 
machinery that this book offers. For social 
scientists—especially those anxious to re- 
late research to live problems—the Social 
and Economic Council will undoubtedly of- 
fer broad areas for work. 

NATHAN K. MENDELSOHN. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





United For Freedom. Edited by Leo R. 
Ward, C. S. C. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 
Pp. vii + 264. $2.50. 


This book is about the cooperative move- 
ment, what it has done and can do in 
meeting social and economic needs. There 
are 17 chapters by various authors. Due 
to the wide scope of interests included, one 
man could hardly have written it. 

While it is men’s nature to respect one 
another and to work together, social and 


economic conflict continues in the wake of 
the war. The mark of our economic sys. 
tem—once individualism—is steadily shift. 
ing to collectivism. The cooperative move. 
ment is the best means at hand for serving 
the interests of the individual, the home, and 
to safeguard our freedom. Personalistic, 
human and democratic, cooperation promotes 
the common unity so essential to our time, 

Father Ward’s own views on cooperation 
and the state are timely. Cooperation does 
not flourish in a government-controlled 
economy and disappears under dictatorships, 
Independence in regard to political, social 
and religious issues is more tenable than 
the position of “neutrality” which coopera- 
tives have been assumed to hold. 

A human-interest history of the move- 
ment provides information of interest to 
many. Essential functions of cooperation 
are clearly stated, although, some will wish 
to enlarge or modify those given. A discus- 
sion of the Neva Scotia movement gives us 
a clear picture of how an economically dis- 
tressed people have advanced beyond the 
experimental stage in helping themselves. 

A chapter of particular interest to us is 
the “Economics of Consumer Cooperation.” 
The consumer who frequently is confronted 
by high pressure sales methods designed 
more for getting his dollar than meeting 
his needs, finds in cooperation a method 
for serving his needs more efficiently. Coop- 
eration does not aim to destroy private busi- 
ness but it is a resource for protecting the 
consumer against malpractices of any who 
would exploit him. The author sees no im- 
mediate probability of cooperation’s displac- 
ing private industry to any marked extent, 
but he holds that if the individual has the 
right to establish his own enterprise, a group 
of individuals should have that same priv- 
ilege. 

The discussion by Hynes on the family 
and cooperation will be of interest to the 
sociologist, the churchman, and the social 
worker alike. The various authors have 
been carefully chosen, as one can see if he 
follows them as they discuss the spirit and 
philosophy of cooperation, the history of 
the movement, how people in various cir- 
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cumstances have helped themselves, and 
the near kinship between cooperation, de- 
mocracy and the Christian Faith. 

Cooperation in relation to the land, to 
labor, various vocational groups, the school 
and the campus is also presented. Perhaps 
it was never so important that men of all 
classes, races and nationalities find a basis 
in “common unity” for advancing a better 
social and economic order. 

The book is well edited and the sociologist 
will find much to commend both in the sub- 
ject matter, and in its presentation. Dis- 
cussion groups should find the book adapted 
to their needs. 

I. W. Moomaw. 
Elgin, Illinois. 





One Foot on the Soil. By Paul W. Wager. 
University. Alabama: Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama, 
1945. Pp. xiv + 230. 


This study covers the development of the 
five subsistence homestead communities in 
Alabama from their initiation in 1934 
through 1944. Major objectives of the re- 
port include the determination of: (1) po- 
tentialities and limitations of a pattern 
of life when industrial employment is com- 
bined with part-time farming, and (2) 
weighing whether the social advantages of 
subsistence homesteads warrant their de- 
velopment as a public enterprise with or 
without subsidy. 

Because changes in administrative poli- 
cies prevented a clearcut analysis of the 
assumptions used by the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads in setting up the pro- 
jects, a test was not available as to relative 
functioning of public housing for city work- 
ers in rural areas under a high degree of 
community responsibility or under more 
distant administrative control. In the ana- 
lysis of present and former occupants of 
the homesteads, valid criteria for family 
selection were not revealed, which is a 
sharp challenge to further research on this 
problem. Evaluation of family attainments 
was made by studying the adjustments of 
resident households, including their levels 


of living. While outside the scope of this 
study, it would obviously be pertinent to 
have an analysis of family attainments of a 
similar group of city workers having urban 
residences. Attitudes and overt behavior of 
the residents regarding formal and infor- 
mal group relationships were examined in- 
cluding the shift from some hostility to posi- 
tive working relations between older resi- 
dents of the localities and the “homestead- 
ers.” The rise and development of the sev- 
eral cooperative activities were given careful 
analysis. It would have been helpful if the 
functions of cooperative farm services had 
been more fully described since they are 
unique among cooperative enterprises. In the 
penetrating analysis of the fiscal record, 
allocations of some of the financial costs of 
the homesteads are made to work relief 
benefits, local government subsidies, specula- 
tive risk, as well as the subsidies to home- 
steaders. Valid recognition is given to such 
intangible benefits as the encouragement 
given the families participating in the pro- 
gram. 

This book is a “must” to anyone inter- 
ested in rural dwellings for low-income city 
workers as well as to those concerned with 
the broader field of part-time farming. It 
is outstanding for its treatment of relation- 
ships among the major factors operative 
in subsistence-homesteads communities and 
for its definitive description of such fac- 
tors. More factual data to buttress narra- 
tive conclusions will be desired by those in- 
terested in certain of the several phases 
covered in the report. The author has, 
however, differentiated between conclusions 
supported by data and tentative assump- 
tions. The clear and incisive statements are 
deserving of special commendation. 

DoNALD G. Hay. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Mississippi Farmers. By Herbert Weaver. 
Nashville: The Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 139. $2.50. 


This book is the second in a series of 
volumes, which are to be written under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank L. Owsley, and 
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which are to be dedicated to correcting 
much of the misinformation, long accepted 
as truth, about the late ante-bellum South. 
To students of Southern history and to 
those interested in rural sociological trends 
as well, these revelations are welcome. 

In Mississippi, during the decade re- 
viewed, the planters did not own all of the 
most fertile land nor had they forced the 
small independent farmers to exist on soil 
of marginal fertility. On the contrary, yeo- 
men lived interspersed among the planters 
in all parts of the state. Furthermore, the 
yield of their crops was equal, acre for 
acre, to that of their planter neighbors. 
These small farmers were thrifty, proud, 
independent and ambitious. They were nu- 
merically greater than and not socially in- 
ferior to the wealthier planters. 


Certainly there were poor whites in the 
Magnolia State just before the War Be- 
tween the States but they constituted not 
over ten per cent of the population. They 
usually lived in cabins with a “dog run” 
separating the two rooms, cultivated 5 or 6 
acres of land with a “bag of bones,” had a 
small garden of “greens” while for their 
meat they sometimes shot a “piney woods 
rooter” or perchance caught a catfish in a 
not distant stream. 


Contrary to what able historians—Paxson 
and Fish have written about the one crop 
system in the old South, the author found 
a marked degree of diversified farming. Soil 
building crops were increasing, the value 
of livestock more than doubled between 
1850 and 1860 and the bettered self-suffi- 
ciency seemed to presage the dethroning of 
“King Cotton.” 

This book is well written, fortressed by 
ample footnotes, aided by an accurate in- 
dex, cushioned by an extended bibliography 
and supported by numerous tables and 
maps. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN. 
Memphis State College. 





Extracto Estadistico Del Peru 1948. Direc- 
cion National De Estadistica. Lima. Pp. 
734. Free Distribution. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


The Statistical Abstract of Peru, an of. 
ficial publication of the National Directoy 
of Statistics, contains a wide and varied 
amount of information about the various 
economic, social and political activities of 
this Republic during the year 1943. 


The publication is divided into two parts, 
and the first one is subdivided into four see. 
tions that contain data relating to: (1) 
Territory, demography, public assistance; 
(2) Agricultural products, livestock, fisher- 
ies, mining, industries, transport, internal 
and external trade, money, banking, and 
insurance; (3) labor and social insurance; 
(4) public finance, administration, justice, 
education and culture, religion, and s0 
forth. 


The second part has sections with text- 
ual material to explain certain phenomena 
of the social mechanism, pointing out their 
outstanding characteristics as they appear 
in the general complex, and their trends 
from year to year and in long periods of 
time. The data of many economic, political 
and social phenomena are presented in 
charts. 


Time series have not been omitted but 
have been presented in special cases where 
it has been necssary to show outstanding 
changes or to make useful comparisons for 
the reader. The orientation is the one that 
the statistician regularly uses in annual 
publications. 

The abstract is a work of great value 
for the business man, the researcher and 
the state official. It represents a technical 
and financial effort that honors the Peru- 
vian government and those who have had 
the job of preparing the abstract. 


RAUL GARCIA. 
University of Cordoba. 





The Wages of Farm and Factory Laborers, 
1914-1944. By Daniel J. Ahearn, Jr. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


The stated purpose of this book is “To 
compare the wages of farm laborers with 
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those of factory laborers from 1914 to 1944. 
_, . Most of our inquiry centers around 
the fact that the wage rates of factory la- 
porers between 1914 and 1939 increased 
900 per cent, whereas the wage rates of 
farm laborers . . . increased only 9 per cent.” 
In spite of the title only two out of 51 
tables show data for years later than 1940 
and the relatively greater rise in farm wage 
rates since then is not adequately accounted 
for in the discussion. Data for farm work- 
ers are mostly drawn from the Census and 
the BAE employment and wage series; for 
factory laborers from various sources. Both 
are adjusted for cost of living to show 
changes in real wages. There is little dis- 
cussion of the composition of the farm labor 
foree and no recognition of such facts 
as over a half million farm operators re- 
porting work on other farms in 1939. 
That farm wage rates have been low is 
obvious. But the causes are more complex 
than the author indicates in such conclu- 
sions as “Farm wage rates rose and fell 
in accordance with successive changes in 
the selling price of farm products. The 


wage rates of factory laborers rose 
more ... because manufacturing, unlike 
agriculture . . . increased its productivity 


per worker and in so doing was enabled to 
increase the wage rates. .. .” The author 
goes so far in minimizing the effect of 
improved technology in agriculture as to 
make the erroneous statement (p. 205) that 
corn pickers and potato planters were not 
on the market before 1925. 

The substantial decrease in farm popu- 
lation and employment and increase in 
production and farm wage rates from 1939 
to 1944, if contrasted with previous periods 
would provide a much broader base for 
study than is utilized in this book. Earlier 
publication might have served some useful 
purpose, but it is no longer necessary to 
explain why farm wages have failed to 
rise above the 1914 level. 


J. C. ELLICKSON. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The World’s Hunger. By Frank A. Pearson 
and Floyd A. Harper. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 90. $1.50. 


The authors present a brief 90-page ap- 
praisal of the world’s food situation. How 
much the peoples of the world produce, 
eat, and buy or sell is set forth statistically 
and discussed for the world as a whole, by 
continents, and per capita. This food pres- 
entation is also divided by classes as ani- 
mal, vegetable, wet, and dry, with the 
comparative amounts produced and con- 
sumed by the various peoples and con- 
tinents. This covers 17 pages. 

The next thirty pages are devoted to 
showing how much natural factors as heat, 
moisture, land forms, and soils are favor- 
ably combined for food production in only 
about five per cent of the world’s land 
area and that the world’s much vaster 
water surface is of little value in adding 
to the amount of food produced. The bal- 
ance of the book considers food in relation 
to population problems and as a factor in 
modern international relations. 

The value of this book is in its presenta- 
tion of the world’s food problem as a whole. 
It can provide a check against extremely 
optimistic or pessimistic views expressed 
from limited knowledge or experience. It 
is, however, a restatement of material spas- 
modically presented over the last 25 years 
as its rather extensive bibliography indi- 
cates. The authors conclude that an appre- 
ciable increase in the world’s dietary 
standards as a whole can not be expected. 
On the other hand, they are not overly 
pessimistic of the world’s ability to recover 
past standards temporarily and locally dis- 
rupted by war. 

The text is interesting and easily read. It 
deserves study by both layman and scholar. 
The reader, however, should avoid being 
overly impressed by the author’s apparent 
conclusion as to the world’s inability to 
overcome natural and cultural handicaps 
in increasing its food production. Promi- 
nent authorities assure us that modern 
technology, symmetrically applied, may in- 
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crease our food production beyond the 
bounds of any present conception. 

J. R. SCHWENDEMAN. 
University of Kentucky. 





North Dakota Weather and the Rural Econ- 
omy. By J. M. Gillette. Bismark, North 
Dakota: North Dakota Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. 12, No. 1-2, Jan., 1945. Pp. 
98. No price stated. 


For over 40 years, J. M. Gillette has 
been producing research studies of impor- 
tance to rural sociology. This research is 
a study of the effect of weather on the 
economy of North Dakota. The focus is pri- 
marily on the relationship of rainfall and 
temperature to wheat production and the 
influence of these on living conditions in 
the state. Its purpose is to lay the founda- 
tion for a Great Plains regional sociology. 

The study is of interest to rural sociolo- 
gists because it shows in a careful and 
cautious way the possible conditioning in- 
fluence of basic geographic factors upon 
the social organization of an area. The 
author’s statement that, “for scientific pur- 
poses, a region is a considerable territory 
in which the fundamental cultural behavior 
patterns, such as the political, industrial, 
educational, and religious, classes and 
castes, modes of farming, customs, man- 
ners, and so on are demonstrably and mea- 
surably predestined by a fiat of nature,” 
give him a research goal that is most ex- 
acting. I recommend its careful study to 
regional sociologists. Gillette hews to this 
line closely as his study progresses. It is a 
good example of defining a problem and 
keeping it in mind at each step. 

The significant practical result of the 
analysis should be to make North Dakotans 
and Great Plains residents and planners 
more conscious of the operation of these 
conditioning forces. Gillette points out that 
in spite of expert advice, running over 
four to five decades, emphasizing diversifi- 
cation, more wheat is now raised than ever 
before. 


‘ W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 
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One Man—Edward Asbury O’Neal, III of 
Alabama. By P. O. Davis. Auburn: The 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1945 
Pp. 125. 


The book is a tribute to an Alabama farm 
leader who is President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The author jg 
Director of the Alabama Agricultural Ex. 
tension Service and there are introductory 
statements by other officials of the College, 
The primary purpose of the book is wel] 
stated by L. N. Duncan, President of the 
College, in his statement “. . . we are 
pleased to recognize and reindorse him 
(O’Neal), and to explain why.” 

The chief value of the book consists in its 
bringing together numerous extracts from 
public statements of President O’Neal con- 
cerning the policy of the Farm Bureau 
toward national problems. Some attention 
is given to the work of the Agricultural 
Extension Service and its relationship to 
the Farm Bureau. Sociologists will find the 
geneology of O’Neal an interesting case 
history of leadership in the social, military, 
economic, political and professional life of 
the Nation. 

RALPH J. RAMSEY. 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


All These People. By Rupert B. Vance. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. xxxiii + 503. 
$5.00. 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study: 
A Report of the Committee on His- 
toriography. Social Science Research 
Council (Bulletin 54, 1946). New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1946. 
Pp. xi + 177. $1.75. 


The Bill of Social Rights. By Georges Gur- 
vitch. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1946. Pp. 152. $2.00. 


Outline of Family and Civilization. By Carle 
C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, Massachv- 
setts: The Phillips Book Store, 1946. 
Pp. 18. $0.65. 
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Intellectural Trends in Latin America. 
Papers Read at a Conference on Intel- 
lectual Trends in Latin America, Spon- 
sored by the Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies of the University of Texas. 
Austin, Texas: The University of Texas 
Press, 1945. Pp. 148. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Selected Papers, Seventy- 
Second Annual Meeting, 1945. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. x + 407. $5.00. 


Economic Demography of Eastern and 
Southern Europe. By Wilbert E. Moore. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. 299. $3.00. 


Adolescence and Youth. By Paul H. Landis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945. Pp. xiii + 470. 


Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. By 
Theodore W. Schultz. New York: Mc- 
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Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xix + 299. $2.75. 


The New Poland. By Irving Brant. New 
York: International Universities Press, 
1946. Pp. 116. $1.50. 


Eight Years of Public Health Work. Harry 
E. Handley and Carolina R. Randolph. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. viii + 80. $0.50. 


Industrial Relations and the Social Order. 
By Wilbert E. Moore. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xii + 
555. $4.00. 


Democratic Human Relations. Edited by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 
Washington: The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1945. Pp. xv + 366. 
Clothbound, $2.30; paperbuond, $2.00. 


20th Century Sociology. Edited by Georges 
Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1945. 
Pp. 754. $6.00. 








NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited By Leland B. Tate 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes of Business Meetings 


Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
March 2 and 3, 1946 


(By the Secretary-Treasurer) 


The first business meeting was called to 
order at 10:00 a.m., March 2, by President 
Edmund deS. Brunner who presided. 

Minutes of the 1945 business meetings, 
as published in the June, 1945, issue of 
Rural Sociology, were approved. 

President Brunner appointed an Auditing 
Committee consisting of: Nat T. Frame, 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, and Myles Rodehaver; 
and a Resolutions Committee consisting of: 
Howard W. Beers, A. R. Mangus, and 
Thomas A. Tripp. He instructed them to 
prepare reports for the following day. 

Secretary-Treasurer Leland B. Tate re- 
ported upon finances, and indicated that 
the Society’s policy of allowing $2.50 of 
the regular $3.00 dues and all of the $2.00 
student dues for subscriptions to the Jour- 
nal did not leave the Society enough to carry 
on extensive activities. It was moved, sec- 
onded, and carried that the report be ac- 
cepted, submitted to the Auditing Commit- 
tee, and published in the Journal. 

As a matter of information the Secretary- 
Treasurer read the special memorandum of 
April 20, 1945 sent to deans, directors of 
research, extension and graduate studies, in 
explanation of the report on “Postwar Re- 
cruitment and Training of Rural Sociolo- 
gists.” He also read a few of the replies 
from deans and directors which contained 
comments about the report and its use- 
fulness. 

The Secretary-Treasurer next read the 
results of the annual election for 1946 offi- 
cers as tabulated by a previously appointed 
committee whose chairman was Gene W. 
Carter, Chicago. The Committee of Tabu- 
lators reported the following officers elected 


as a result of the 227 ballots returned by 
members: 

President: Paul H. Landis, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

Vice President: Robert A. Polson, Cornel] 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Leland B. Tate, The 
Farm Foundation, Chicago, Illinois. 

New member of the Executive Commit. 
tee: Howard W. Beers, University of Ken. 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

New member of Board of Editors: Rock. 
well C. Smith, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

New member of Teaching Committee: 
Charles E. Lively, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

New member of Research Committee: 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

New member of Extension Committee: 
Nat T. Frame, U. S. D. A., B. A. E., Re- 
gional Office, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

C. Horace Hamilton, managing editor of 
the Journal, Rural Sociology, made his 
annual report and indicated that North 
Carolina State College would be glad to 
continue publication of the Journal upon 
the basis of the present arrangement with 
the Society. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried that the report be approved, sub- 
mitted to the Auditing Committee, and 
published in the Journal. 

President Brunner reported upon activi- 
ties of the Executive Committee, including 
distribution of information about the G1. 
Bill of Rights and contact with Land-Grant 
Colleges for the development of social sci- 
ence. He indicated no plans had been made 
for the regional refresher conferences sug- 
gested at the last annual meeting. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read a state 
ment about the proposed National Science 
Foundation and a resolution pertaining to 
this prepared by the American Farm Eco- 
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nomic Association. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that our Resolutions Committee 
prepare a similar resolution. 

As a matter of information, comments 
were made about the proposed reduction of 
funds for the U. S. D. A., Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and the possible effects 
of this action upon social surveys and other 
work of the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


The second business meeting was called 
to order at 11:00 a.m., March 3, by Presi- 
dent Edmund deS. Brunner who presided. 


The following communication was read: 


The Officers and Directors of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Cordially Invite You to 
Appoint from Two to Three Delegates 
to Represent the Rural Sociological 
Society at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
of the Academy, April 5th and 6th, 
1946, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


It was moved, seconded, and carried, that 
Donald G. Hay and E. J. Niederfrank of the 
U. S. D. A., Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, Region IV, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, be encouraged to at- 
tend the Philadelphia meeting as repre- 
sentatives of the Rural Sociological Society. 

Nat T. Frame, chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, made the following report which 
was read and approved: 


We have examined the record sys- 
tem of the Secretary-Treasurer, and 
find it in much detail, accurately kept, 
and easily understood and checked. 

The report of the Managing Editor is 
in order except for the following: The 
report is for 1945 but includes an item 
of $530 for subscriptions paid by the 
Secretary-Treasurer after December 31, 
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1945, and an item of $62.77 for sales 
of back issues of the Journal paid to 
the Secretary-Treasurer after Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

Hereafter, it is recommended that 
only items transacted for the fiscal 
period under consideration be included 
in yearly financial reports, and that a 
special account be set up for back 
issues of the Journal, owned by the 
Society, showing both debits and 
credits. 


The report of the Special Committee on 
Policy prepared under the leadership of 
C. E. Lively was read by Douglas Ens- 
minger, discussed and approved. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Reorganization was read by its chairman, 
T. Lynn Smith, discussed and referred to 
the incoming Executive Committee. It was 
suggested that the Executive Committee 
decide whether the report should be edited 
and published in the Journal. 

It was moved by Edgar A. Schuler, sec- 
onded, and carried, that the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee take the necessary steps 
to modify the election procedure so that 
only two persons will be nominated for each 
office; and to consider a change whereby 
the secretary-treasurer may be appointed by 
the Executive Committee rather than elect- 
ed by the members-at-large. 

It was moved by C. Horace Hamilton, 
seconded, and carried, that the incoming 
Executive Committee prepare an amend- 
ment to the constitution and by-laws raising 
the annual membership dues to $3.50, of 
which $1.00 is to be allocated to the Society 
and $2.50 to the Journal; and at the same 
time consider the establishment of a Life 
Membership in the Society at a cost of 
$100.00. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, that 
if possible the next annual meeting of the 
Society be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society; but an informal canvas of 
sentiment indicated that those present did 
not wish to have meetings during the 
Christmas holidays. 
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The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was read by Howard W. Beers, chairman, 
discussed, modified, and adopted. Its final 
form included seven resolutions as follows: 


I. Research 


We welcome the challenge presented by 
the Research Committee in the paper by 
Dr. Robin M. Williams. Individually we com- 
mit ourselves to a specific application of 
this critique to our several research activi- 
ties. We propose to develop our plans for 
future research in such a manner as to 
adopt more of the adequate orientations 
and procedure indicated by the experience 
evaluated in the report. We urge the publi- 
cation of the critique and its distribution 
to experiment station directors and other 
administrators of rural sociology research. 
We urge also the incoming research and 
executive committees re-explore needs and 
opportunities for cooperative and correla- 
tive research efforts among workers in re- 
gions, and between workers in national and 
state research programs. 


II. Extension 


We accept the report of the Committee 
on Extension as a constructive reformula- 
tion of the task of Extension rural sociology 
as the realistic facilitation of social action 
with contributions to all its administrative 
and operational aspects. We recognize and 
emphasize the consequent need for recon- 
sideration of training programs for workers 
in extension, and for research in social 
action. We urge the incoming extension and 
executive committees to consider ways of 
expressing this reformulation of rural so- 
ciology extension’s role adequately to ad- 
ministrators and to extension personnel. We 
urge also that all persons interested in this 
field participate in further developing the 
concept and in devising demonstrations of 
its soundness. 


III. Teaching 


We acknowledge the need for improved 
teaching in rural sociology, and we suggest 
to the incoming committee on teaching that 


it arrange for the preparation of reports 
on the problems of instruction listed by Dy. 
Charles Gomillion for the outgoing com. 
mittee. It is suggested that a published eq]. 
lection of specific teaching devices now jp 
use would be particularly helpful. 


IV. National Research 


The Rural Sociological Society approves 
in principle the current proposals for Fed. 
eral action to establish and finance an 
agency concerned with scientific research 
and development in the natural and social 
sciences. We request the Executive Con. 
mittee, in cooperation with interested or. 
ganizations or otherwise, to exercise leader. 
ship in an adequate consideration of these 
proposals. We are unanimous in a firm con- 
viction that the broad purposes of a national 
research program cannot be even partially 
achieved unless there be a free develop- 
ment of social research that is at least 
comparable in scope to research in other 
fields. 


V. Plans For Cooperative Effort 


We recognize a wide field of services that 
may be rendered by our discipline through 
such agencies as teacher education institu- 
tions, liberal arts colleges and theological 
schools. For our teaching it is urged that 
we give increased recognition to the fact 
that many students in rural sociology 
classes become rural teachers, rural minis- 
ters and leaders of other rural institutions. 
In research and especially extension pro- 
grams in rural sociology it is proposed that 
we cooperate more actively with teacher 
training schools, liberal arts colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries, rural schools, rural 
churches and other institutions concerned 
with farm and village people and leadership. 
We suggest that a representative committee 
be appointed by the incoming president to 
develop plans for cooperative effort among 
the workers in these agencies and insti- 
tutions. 


VI. 


To the outgoing officers of the American 
Sociological Society we express our deep 
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appreciation of their excellent cooperation 
with us in planning and successfully con- 
ducting our first post-war annual meeting. 


VII. 


We express our deep gratitude to our 
outgoing officers for their diligence in 
guiding our affairs through the abnormal 
period of transition from war to the strug- 
gle for peace. 

Ok * * * 

Following some informal comments about 
ways and means to bring about more har- 
monious relations between the various agen- 
cies and organizations working with rural 
people, the meeting was adjourned. 


* * * * 


Note: A total of 430 persons registered 
at the joint meetings of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society and the American Sociologi- 
cal Society held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
1-3. Of these persons, 81 checked member- 
ship in the Rural Society, and 49 did not 
check membership in either society. There 
were 244 persons at the joint dinner meet- 
ing, and 69 persons at the special luncheon 
of the Rural Society. 





Proposed National Science Foundation. 
The Subcommittee on War Mobilization of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in the 
Senate has reported on the proposal to 
establish a National Science Foundation and 
the extensive hearings which it held late 
in 1945. Following these hearings, there was 
introduced into the Senate a new bill, S. 
1720, by Senators Kilgore, Johnson of Colo- 
rado, Pepper, Fulbright, and Saltonstall. 
The new bill provides for the establishment 
of a National Science Foundation to be ad- 
ministered by an administrator who is to 
be a full-time Government employee. The 
Foundation is to have eight divisions: 
Mathematical and physical sciences, biologi- 
cal sciences, social sciences, health and medi- 
cal sciences, national defense, engineering 
and technology, scientific personnel and 
education, publication and information. 
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The Foundation as well as the separate 
divisions are to have advisory committees 
to assure the active participation in the 
work of the Foundation by large numbers of 
scientists who cannot give full time. The 
bill provides for the support of research 
and development through contracts and 
grants to universities, foundations, and 
Government agencies. It is explicitly point- 
ed out that the Foundation shall not limit 
research activities of existing Government 
agencies nor interfere with the administra- 
tion of their research programs. 

The bill also provides for the establish- 
ment of scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams at the undergraduate, graduate, and 
post-doctoral levels. It provides for the 
maintenance of a register of scientific per- 
sonnel. It provides for the wide dissemina- 
tion of research findings and requires posi- 
tive steps by the administrator to eliminate 
any restraints of scientific freedom. It also 
provides for participation in international 
scientific societies and in international re- 
search projects. 

The full text of the bill along with the 
earlier bill, S. 1297, a report of the Com- 
mittee, and an analysis of the new bill are 
included in Subcommittee Report No. 7 sub- 
mitted December 21, 1945. 





Regional Sociological Societies. The Mid- 
West Sociological Society held its annual 
meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, May 4 and 5. 

The first regular annual meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society since 1941 was 
held at San Jose, California, April 19 and 
20. The central theme of the conference 
was race relations on the Pacific Coast. 

The Southern Sociological Society held its 
annual meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, May 
17 and 18. 





Colorado A. & M. College. James G. Hodg- 
son, librarian, announces that the Rocky 
Mountain Rural Library Institute will hold 
its 1946 session from August 19 to 31, at 
the Cameron Pass Club Camp, 80 miles 
west of Fort Collins. The institute is spon- 
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sored by the Colorado A. & M. College and 
the School of Librarianship of the Universi- 
ty of Denver. The current session is to be 
centered on the influence of geography, 
population distribution, and other factors 
on the organization of rural library serv- 
ices in areas typical of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Great Plains. 





Iowa State College. A study of Ph.D. 
training in rural sociology has been initiated 
by Ray Wakeley. The major objective is to 
describe the content and method of gradu- 
ate training for Ph.D. candidates in soci- 
ology with a specialty in rural sociology. 
Rural and general training will be com- 
pared. Ways will be indicated by which 
training of sociologists can be made more 
effective in meeting present and prospec- 
tive needs. The study was undertaken as 
part of the work of the Committee on 
Teaching of the Rural Sociological Society. 
It is supported jointly by Iowa State Col- 
lege and the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Another project on which Professor 
Wakeley has worked recently is the devel- 
opment of rural sociology in the Mid-West. 
He had an article on this topic in the De- 
cember, 1945, issue of The Mid-West Soci- 
ologist, official publication of the Mid-West 
Sociological Society. 


A rural religious census of Iowa counties 
is now under way sponsored jointly by the 
Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship, The Rural 
Church Committee of the Iowa Council of 
Churches, and Iowa State College. Calvin 
Schnucker, Dubuque University, is direct- 
ing the research. W. H. Stacy and Ray 
Wakeley are active for the college. On 
April 1, twelve counties had completed their 
survey and thirty additional counties were 
in progress. Church denominations, farm 
organizations and civic groups are actively 
working under a research committee in each 
county organized usually with the aid of the 
County Ministerial Association. Two copies 
are made of each schedule, one for the use 
of the local church and community leaders 
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and the other for research analysis on g 
state and county basis. 

Reuben Hill is completing the field work 
on his study of the family adjustments of 
married service men to crises of separation 
and reunion. Interviewers on this project 
are Elize Boulding and Bertha Whitson, 
Miss Whitson completed the work for the 
M.S. degree at Iowa State College in Ay. 
gust, 1945. Valuable assistance is being 
given by Welfare Directors and family cage 
workers who help locate the families and 
make some of the interviews. 

Lewis Killian, M.A., University of Geor. 
gia, has joined the teaching staff in soci- 
ology. He was teaching assistant at the 
University of North Carolina before enter. 
ing the U. S. Army, from which he recently 
was discharged as a Major, after spending 
two years in Iran. Killian is author of a 
monograph on rural youth in Georgia and 
was active in the rural youth program 
there. 

The student Sociology Club planned an 
exhibit for the Annual All-College Veishea 
celebration in May. The exhibit included 
visual materials on population, community 
organization and race relations featuring 
the first 100 years of Iowa statehood and 
her present position in the United States 
and in the world. 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute. B. L. Hum- 
mel, community organization specialist of 
the Virginia Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, is on leave of absence to serve as agri- 
cultural extension advisor to the Chinese 
government. He is visiting Shanghai, 
Chungking, and various provinces, after 
which he will make recommendations for 
the improvement and expansion of the 
agricultural extension work sponsored by 
the Chinese government in cooperation with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

W. W. Eure, formerly assistant com- 
munity organization specialist of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Extension Service, is in 
charge of the rural organization work in 
Virginia while Mr. Hummel is in China. 
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Mr. Eure recently was released from the 
U. S Army as a Major after a service 
of four years, two of which were spent 
overseas, mainly in England, France and 
Belgium. All of his time in the army was 
in the Quartermaster Corps in various ad- 
ministrative positions. His last job was 
executive officer to the Chanor Base Sec- 
tion Quartermaster, located in Brussels, 
Belgium. His work as extension rural soci- 
ologist is primarily that of developing and 
strengthening county boards of agriculture 
with strong community committees and 
neighborhood leaders. 





U. S. D. A., Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Carl C. Taylor, the newly elected 
president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, says a number of sociologists have 
evinced interest in foreign service assign- 
ments. Opportunities for foreign service are 
appearing frequently. One place where these 
opportunities and desires can be brought to 
focus is in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He suggests that sociolo- 
gists interested in foreign service write 
Dr. Olen E. Leonard, Acting Head of Ex- 
tension and Teaching Division, OFAR, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and specify in which coun- 
tries they are especially interested and in 
which languages they have special qualifi- 
cations. 

Marshall Harris, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, is on leave until March 1, 1947, 
to prepare a book based upon his doctoral 
dissertation entitled “The Genesis of the 
Land Tenure System of the United States,” 
which was completed at the University of 
Illinois in 1942. The project is being financed 
by a private foundation and the fund will 
be administered by Duke University. Most 
of the year will be spent in the Library of 
Congress; the remainder at Duke University. 


U. S. D. A.. Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Glen L. Taggart returned 
recently from El Salvador where he made 
a study of a rural area located in the vi- 
cinity of Santa Tecla where there is an 
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Agricultural Experiment Station operated 
cooperatively by the Government of El 
Salvador and the United States. The pur- 
pose of the study was to point up rural 
social and economic problems and to deter- 
mine the nature of community social or- 
ganization in order to utilize and/or develop 
channels through which to work for the 
purpose of extending agricultural tech- 
niques and crops from the experiment sta- 
tion to the farm people. The data are in 
the process of analysis and will be written 
up within a few months. 

Olen E. Leonard left the last of March 
for La Paz, Bolivia. In cooperation with 
agriculturists of this office and of Bolivia 
a preliminary survey is to be made to de- 
termine a site or sites for a cooperative 
agricultural experiment station. After this 
survey is completed Mr. Leonard will re- 
main in Bolivia for approximately five 
months assembling rural social organiza- 
tional data in selected areas of the Republic 
to serve as basic informational materials 
to guide this office in their cooperative 
agricultural relations with Bolivia. Aiding 
Mr. Leonard in this study will be one or 
more Bolivian sociologists now in the em- 
ploy of the Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture 
and Education. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Professional Personnel of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare as of 
February 1, 1946. 

Carl C. Taylor, Head. 


Washington, D. C. 

Earl H. Bell, Social Scientist (On leave to 

UNNRA.) 
Gladys K. Bowles, Social Scientist 
Nettie P. Bradshaw, Social Scientist 
Louis J. Ducoff, Agricultural Economist 
John C. Ellickson, Agricultural Economist 
Douglas Ensminger, Social Scientist 
Grace L. Flagg, Social Scientist 
Josiah C. Folsom, Agricultural Economist 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Social Scientist 
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Oscar Lewis, Social Scientist 

T. Wilson Longmore, Social Science Analyst 
Elsie S. Manny, Social Scientist 

Ralph R. Nichols, Agricultural Economist 
Louis Persh, Social Scientist 

Arthur F. Raper, Social Science Analyst 
Barbara B. Reagan, Agricultural Economist 
Edgar A. Schuler, Social Scientist 

John P. Shea, Social Scientist 

Pauline S. Taylor, Social Scientist 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Region I (Great Plains) 
Anton H. Anderson, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 
John P. Johansen, Social Science Analyst 
Lawrence B. Lyall, Social Science Analyst 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Region III (North Central) 
Nat T. Frame, Social Science Analyst, Re- 
gional Leader 
Ronald B. Almack, Social Science Analyst 
A. Lee Coleman, Social Science Analyst 
Paul J. Jehlik, Social Science Analyst 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
Region IV (Northeastern) 
Donald G. Hay, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 
Evlon J. Niederfrank, Social Science Analyst 
Henry W. Riecken, Social Science Analyst 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Region V (Southeastern) 

Frank D. Alexander, Social Science Ana- 
lyst, Regional Leader 
James E. Montgomery, 

Analyst 
Robert E. Galloway, Social Science Analyst 


Social Science 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Region VI (South Central) 
Theo L. Vaughan, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 
Herbert Pryor, Social Science Analyst 
M. Taylor Matthews, Social Science Analyst 
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Berkeley, California 
Region VII (Western) 
Walter C. McKain, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 
Walter R. Goldschmidt, Social Science 
Analyst 
William H. Metzler, Social Science Analyst 


Appalachian Region 
(Washington, D. C.) 
Roy L. Roberts, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 
Linden S. Dodson, Social Scientist 
Joseph R. Cates, Social Science Analyst 


Portland, Oregon 
(Northwestern Region) 
Olaf F. Larson, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 
Michael R. Hanger, Social Science Analyst 





THE THIRD INTER-AMERICAN CON. 
FERENCE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture was held at Caracas, Venezuela, 
July 24 to August 8, 1945. I attended in 
the capacity of an adviser to the United 
States delegation. The personnel of the con- 
ference was organized into six commissions, 
each concerned with problems related to a 
given topic. Each commission met daily and 
drew up whatever resolutions seemed ad- 
visable. These in turn were submitted to 
a Central Resolutions Committee of the 
Conference for study and recommendation 
before finally being acted upon by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The commissions were con- 
cerned with the following general topics: 

Commission No. 1—Money and Agricul- 
ture. 

Commission No. 2—Present Agricultural 
Production and Its Adjustments to the Post- 
war Period. 

Commission No. 3—Foodstuffs and Raw 
Materials. 

Commission No, 4—Markets and Trans- 
portation. 

Commission No. 5—Agricultural Migra- 
tions in the Post-war Years. 
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Commission No. 6—Agricultural Statis- 
tics. , 

Ninety-eight resolutions dealing with 
many aspects of agriculture and rural life 
were passed by the Conference. Some of 
these resolutions have a very definite bear- 
ing on rural social problems and seem to 
indicate increasing interest in sociological 
problems on the part of the various govern- 
ments. 

Of the above topics, the one most nearly 
related to rural sociology is Commission 
Five. I was assigned to attend all of the 
sessions of this commission and as many 
of the sessions on agricultural statistics as 
possible. 

Throughout the deliberations of Commis- 
sion Five there appeared to be an eagerness 
to discuss materials more nearly related 
to the field of rural sociology than called 
for by the agenda. There was continuous 
reference to such topics as rural standards 
of living, rural housing, rural education, and 
rural health conditions. This became so evi- 
dent during the course of the meetings that 
a resolution was finally drawn up request- 
ing the Conference to recommend that a 
place for such topics be made on the pro- 
gram of the next Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Agriculture and to give rural soci- 
ologists and home economists a definite 
part in preparing the agenda. A somewhat 
similar resolution had been introduced at 
the Second Conference on Agriculture held 
in Mexico City in 1942 which I also attended. 
It is to be hoped that in preparing the 
program for the next Conference, which is 
scheduled to take place before the end of 
1948, this resolution will not be ignored. 
It is entitled “Improvement of Rural Life,” 
and reads: 


WHEREAS: 

1. Living conditions vitally affect the 
health and working efficiency of people, 
and the human satisfactions to be de- 
rived from occupation and place of 
residence; 

2. The esteem with which farming as 
a way of life is held depends upon 
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comparative levels of living of various 
population groups; 

8. The advancement of standards of 
rural living and of agriculture requires 
community and governmental as well as 
family endeavor; 

The Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture 


RESOLVES: 


To recommend that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Second 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture held in Mexico in 1942, the agenda 
of the next Conference include as sub- 
jects for special consideration the im- 
portance to agriculture and the nation 
of improving home conditions and 
raising the standards of living of rural 
families, and consideration of methods 
by which this can be accomplished. 

That rural sociologists, agricultural 
economists, home economists and other 
social scientists of each country be in- 
vited to assist in drawing up the agenda 
and preparatory materials, and to par- 
ticipate in the conference discussions. 


Another very definite evidence that mem- 
bers of the Conference were interested in 
matters of a rural sociological nature was 
the adoption of a resolution calling essen- 
tially for a program in each country simi- 
lar to that carried on in the United States 
by the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare. The adopted resolution is 
entitled “Information Concerning the Rural 
Population,” and reads: 


WHEREAS: 


1. The final objective of all programs 
for the furtherance of agriculture is 
essentially that of improving the living 
standards of the population; 

2. Many rural families lack the 
knowledge, economic means, leisure and 
the necessary resources for a comfort- 
able life; 

3. Practically all the American na- 
tions are considering the adoption of 
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measures for creating services and 
other adequate means for the purpose 
of broadening opportunities for the edu- 
cation and recreation of the rural popu- 
lation; 

The Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture 


RESOLVES: 


To recommend that, in order to estab- 
lish a sound basis for improving rural 
life, each country of the American 
Continent initiate a program, directed 
through a national office, for collecting 
data, making periodic investigations 
and maintaining a permanent body of 
data relating to such matters as: 

1. The composition, distribution and 
characteristics of the rural popu- 
lation. 

2. Internal migration. 

8. Housing conditions. 

4. Health services and hygienic cus- 
toms. 

5. Food habits and needs. 

6. Educational needs and services. 


Among other resolutions of interest to 
rural sociologists was one to the effect that 
the Pan American Union call an Inter- 
American Conference on Farm Labor to 
discuss ways and means of improving work- 
ing conditions of farm workers in the 
Americas. 

Another resolution was concerned with 
the important problem of nutrition. It was 
entitled “Improved Human Nutrition,” and 
reads: 


WHEREAS: 


1. The health, happiness, and pros- 
perity of all peoples is closely linked 
with the foods which they consume; 

2. The nutritional status of popula- 
tions is dependent on: 

(a) Adequate supplies of food; 

(b) Properly balanced diets; 

(c) Knowledge of what foods are 

most valuable nutritionally; and 

(d) Ability to obtain adequate foods; 

and 


3. These matters are of vital con. 
cern to all governments; 

The Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture 


RESOLVES: 


To recommend: 
1. That each nation: 


(a) Discover what foods its people 
are eating and what is the nutri- 
tive value of their diets; 

(b) Determine the nutritional re. 
quirements and the status of nv- 
tritional health of its people; 

(c) Develop an educational program 
which will give people an appre- 
ciation of the value of good nu- 
trition and the best methods of 
achieving adequate diets; 

(d) Encourage home - production of 
nutritionally adequate food by 
farm and village families; 

(e) Study methods of raising and 
importing food that will provide 
a national supply large enough 
and of the right kind for all 
people to be well fed; 

(f) Study methods of improving the 
quality of the national food sup- 
ply through the raising of nutri- 
tionally superior crops and live- 
stock and the enrichment or nu- 
tritional improvement of the na- 
tion’s foods; 

(zg) Study methods of raising the 
purchasing power of the nation’s 
low-income consumers; 

(h) Encourage a national school 
lunch program and other pro- 
grams to improve the diets of 
the vulnerable groups (children, 
pregnant and nursing mothers) 
and of other persons who have 
insufficient means to get the 
kinds and quantities of food they 
need; and 

(i) Develop a national nutrition poli- 
cy and program which seeks to 
conquer both obvious and hidden 
hunger and to bring about higher 
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levels of nutritional health for 
all people; and 


2. That all the American nations, 
through the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and 
through succeeding meetings of this 
Conference cooperate in the exchange 
of ideas and research findings which 
can be used to develop higher levels of 
nutrition, and that they should, in par- 
ticular, inform the Pan American Union 
before the holding of the Fourth Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, 
concerning the fulfillment of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of point 1 of this 
resolution. 


A final resolution called for the organi- 
zation of a section in the Pan American 
Union to deal with the problem of compiling, 
interpreting, and distributing available data 
concerning agricultural migrations and colo- 
nization in the Americas. This section would 
also maintain an advisory service to coun- 
tries interested in migration problems. 

Obviously, it is much easier to pass reso- 


lutions than to put them into effect. Some 
of the resolutions were hastily prepared 
without consideration having been given to 
their adaptability to local conditions in the 
various countries. Others are sound and if 
put into effect would contribute to the wel- 
fare and understanding of rural life. 
Whether or not the resolutions will lie in 
the archives unheeded will depend upon how 
vigorously efforts are put forth to encourage 
the various countries to set up machinery 
for carrying them out. Some of the resolu- 
tions adopted in Mexico City in 1942 were 
presented again in 1945 without anything 
having been done about them in the mean- 
time. Follow-up work is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the obtaining of desired results 
from these Inter-American Conferences. 

I received the impression at this Confer- 
ence that Latin America is ripe for the de- 
velopment of rural sociology and that if 
trained personnel were available rapid de- 
velopments would take place in this field 
throughout the Americas in the near future. 


N. L. WHETTEN. 
University of Connecticut. 
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